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JUILLIARD STAGES 


N. Y. PREMIERE 
OF ARIADNE 


Strauss’s Confusing Opera 
Given Technically Able Per- 
formance under Baton of 
Albert Stoessel 


Voice Parts Difficult 


Josephine Antoine Outstand- 
ing among Student Cast— 
Settings and Costumes by 
Kiesler Effective—Work Is 


Called “Lost Cause” 
By A. WALTER KRAMER 
O the opera department of the 


Juilliard School of Music goes the 
honor, if such it be, of giving the first 
New York performance of Richard 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos, heard on 
this occasion in the English version 
(presumably that of Alfred Kalisch) 
and programmed as Ariadne on Naxos, 
in the auditorium of the school on the 
evening of Dec. 5. 

This is not the only time that a work, 
known in many so-called music centres, 
has had to wait long for a hearing in 
New York. But whatever the reasons 
advanced for the delay, the truest seems 
to me to be the inordinately difficult na- 
ture of much of the music, which has 
kept it, even in Germany, from being 
performed as often as other Strauss 
operas, plus the inescapable fact that its 
music is not Strauss at his best. Add 
to that the highly questionable interest 
for audiences of our time of the book 
by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, and there 
is little mystery as to why the Juilliard 
opera forces were able to give New 
York the premiere in 1934 of a work 
first given in Stuttgart in 1912. 

To be sure, Ariadne was heard in this 
land under the baton of Alexander 
Smallens with his Philadelphia Civic 
Opera some seven years ago in the City 
of Brotherly Love. But New York 
waited until this December’s first week 
for a local revelation. There was an 
iudience of good numbers and excellent 
opera manners—I mean very little con- 
versation during the performance was 
noticeable—and considerable enthusiasm. 


Difficult Vocal Problems 


There had been careful preparation 
of the work under the guidance of Al- 
bert Stoessel and his associates. No one 
could contend that the singers entrusted 
with the roles were not at home in them 
trom a musical standpoint. Mr. Stoessel 
conducted the strange assortment of 
thirty-seven orchestral players, for 
which Strauss, sensationalist that he 
was in 1912, chose to score his music, 
and got from them wholly admirable re- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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_ President and First Lady at Jubilee Concert 
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©} Wiles 

The President and Mrs. Roosevelt with the Crowd Behind Them at a Jubilee Concert Sung 

by Students from Fisk University, Meharry Medical College, State A. and |. College, Conducted 
by Harold C. Schmidt and R. Hayes Strider 


T ASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 5.— 
4‘ President and Mrs. Roosevelt visi- 
ted historic Jubilee Hall at Fisk Uni- 
versity on Nov. 17 and were greeted by 
an enthusiastic aggregation of singers 
from Fisk University, Meharry Medical 
College, State A. and I College, citi- 
zens and High School students. 

The combined choirs sang Done 


Made My Vow to the Lord, Live a 
Humble, and Study War No More, the 
latter selection affording the distin- 
guished guests much amusement. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had requested Hand Me 
Down the Silver Trumpet, Gabriel, and 
this spiritual with Rosamond Johnson’s 
hymn, Lift Every Voice and Sing, con- 
cluded the Jubilee program. 


autenier 


NOVELTIES PLAYED BY CHICAGO SYMPHONY 





Concertos by Arnold Zemachson 
and Max Trapp Are Given 
First Performances — City 
Sketches by Gardner Read 
Played—Noted Guest Artists 
Heard 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5.—First perfor- 
mances of a Concerto Grosso by Ar- 
nold Zemachson, and a piano concerto 
by Max Trapp, with Mae Doelling 
Schmidt, resident artist, as _ soloist, 
were heard at the Chicago Symphony 
concerts of Nov. 29 and 30 under the 
direction of Frederick Stock. The 
program: 


Concerto Grosso in E Minor, Op. 8 
Arnold Zemachson 
(First performance) 

Dance of the Furies; Dance of the Happy 
Spirits, from Orfeo................Ghuck 
(Flute cbligato by Ernest Liegl) 

Concerto for Piano in D, Op. 26 
Max Trapp 
(First performance in America) 
Mrs. Schmidt 
Symphony No. 2 in D... 


New piano concertos of worth are 
a rarity and though the value of this 


. Brahms 


one is debatable it carried Mrs. 
Schmidt, one of the most gifted of 
resident pianists, making her first ap- 
pearance at these concerts, to a re- 
sounding success. The music is after 
the Stravinsky-Hindemith formulas, 
yet coherent in content and structure. 
The solo part is of enormous difficulty, 
all manner of digital embarrassments 
facing the performer on every page; 
none of them, however, but was bril- 
liantly negotiated by the soloist, a pian- 
ist of sturdy musical accomplishments 
and a technique of virtuoso calibre. 


Concerto Prompts Controversy 


Concerning the Zemachson Concerto 
Grosso, a work dedicated to Mr. Stock, 
it is possible to hold simultaneous and 
conflicting opinions: that it is a 
scholarly, well wrought piece, of solid 
musical substance, well orchestrated 
that it is a type of reactionary, imita- 
tive writing, utterly futile in 1934, A. 
D., a pouring of old wine into old 
bottles. Because a Brahms and Wag 
ner anniversary was being celebrated 

(Continued on page 10) 


STOKOWSKI RESIGNS © 
AS PHILADELPHIA 
CONDUCTOR 


Terminates Twenty-two 
Years of Leadership of 
Famed Orchestra after Dis- 
agreements with Board 


Contract Ends Dec. 26 


Difficulties in Selection of 
Judson Successor and “Deep- 
lying Differences” Regarding 
Future Plans Cited in Let- 
ter of Withdrawal 
HILADELPHIA, Dec. 7.—Leopold 


Stokowski yesterday tendered his res- 
ignation to the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association as musical director of the 
orchestra to take effect on Dec. 26, the 
date of his last scheduled concert. The 
resignation of Mr. Stokowski, who has 
conducted the Philadelphia forces since 
1912 and who previously had been con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
follows closely upon the resignation of 
Arthur Judson, orchestra manager, 
which becomes effective on June 1, 1935. 
No statement concerning Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s action has been made as yet by 
the board of directors of the asso- 
ciation. 

Members of the board said they had 
known nothing of Mr. Stokowski’s in- 
tention until newspaper men telephoned 
them for comment. The letter was made 
public only a few hours after the board 
of directors had agreed to offer the posi- 
tion of orchestra manager to Benjamin 
H. Ludlow, secretary of the board, who 
is a prominent Philadelphia attorney, 
civic leader and former legislator, and 
speculation is rife as to whether this 
prospective appointment had any bear- 
ing upon Mr. Stokowski’s surprise ac- 
tion. The board’s regular monthly 
meeting is scheduled for Dec. 18, but it 
is understood that a special meeting will 
be held on Dec. 11 to consider the 
resignation. 

In his 1000-word letter of resignation 
te the directors, Mr. Stokowski said: 

“I am writing this to you as an open 
letter because I feel that I am speaking 
not only to the members of your board but 
also to my colleagues in the orchestra, our 
concert audiences everywhere, our youth 
group and our radio listeners. 

“Last spring my contract with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra expired and you offered 
me in your letter of Jan. 24 a new five-year 
contract. I thanked you, but asked for a 
year’s leave of absence for study. Later you 
asked me to ‘help out’ by conducting for 
the three opening months of this season, 
and in that spirit I signed a contract to 
conduct all the concerts from Oct. 1 to 
Dec. 26. You asked me to conduct opera 
also, but I declined because I wished to 
have us produce certain operas in new 
ways, and there was not then time to pre- 
pare the new methods. These new methods 
were partly begun by us in Wozzeck, in 
Schonberg’s Gltickliche Hand and Stra- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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FURTWANGLER QUITS” 


POSTS IN CLASH 
WITH NAZIS 


His Defense of Hindemith 
Leads to Attacks in Press and 
Conductor Leaves Opera and 
Music Chamber 


Kleiber Also Resigns 


But Is Reported Held to His 
Contract—Character of Music 
as Well as Racial Considera- 
tions Figure in Charges 
Against Composer 


ERLIN, Dec. 5.—As the culmina- 

tion of a controversy over the 
music of Paul Hindemith that has been 
waged in the newspapers and musical 
periodicals, Dr. Wilhelm Furtwangler, 
noted German conductor, has resigned 
from the Reich Chamber of Music, of 
which he was Deputy President, and 
has relinquished his post as director-in- 
chief of the Berlin State Opera. Erich 
Kleiber, another of Germany’s inter- 
nationally known opera and symphony 
conductors, has announced that, in line 
with Dr. Furtwangler’s action, he has 
requested his release from his contracts 
with the opera and with the Berlin 
Philharmonic. Mr. Kleiber, an Aus- 
trian by birth, is reported to have it 
known that he intends to leave Ger- 
many but in official quarters it is stated 
that his resignation has not been ac- 
cepted and that he will be held to his 
contract, which is in force until early 
next year. 

This latest development in the Nazi- 
fication of Art in the Third Reich 
followed a direct rebuke to Furtwang- 
ler, issued by the Nazi Chamber of Cul- 
ture (Kultur Kammer) as the result 
of the conductor’s open espousal of 
Hindemith and Hindemith’s work. Klei- 
ber has been quoted as saying that he 
and Furtwangler agreed to stand to- 
gether, and that, as a point of honor, 
he now must quit the state service with 
Furtwangler. 

Die Musik, a recognized organ of the 














Hephzibah Menuhin Welcomed 
in London Debut with 
Noted Brother 


[_, omnom, Dec. 1.—Playing be- 
fore a demonstrative audience 
that packed Queens Hall, Hephzi- 
bah Menuhin made her London de- 
but as a pianist on Nov. 26 in a 
sonata recital with her famed 
brother, Yehudi Menuhin. The pro- 
gram included Mozart’s Sonata in 
A, No. 42; Schumann’s Sonata in 
D Minor, No. 2, and Beethoven’s 
Kreutzer Sonata. After each num- 
ber, the young artists received 
ovations. It is likely that the mu- 
sical career of the fifteen-year old 
Hephzibah will prove equally as 
brilliant as that of her brother. 
The London Daily Telegraph re- 
ported that the house had been en- 
tirely sold out in one day. 

The two Menuhins wil be heard 
for the first time together in New 
York in a sonata recital in the 
Town Hall in December. Yehudi 
will give a solo recital in Carnegie 
Hall in January. 
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In Berlin Music Controversy 











National Socialist Kultur Gemeinde, 
which is a political organization of a 
semi-official character, and which exerts 
its influence over musical programs, ex- 
hibitions, films and other entertainment, 
printed an unsigned attack on Hinde- 
mith in its November issue, arraigning 
the composer for his part in the modern 
music movement in the days of the 
German Republic, and for his associa- 
tion, as a performer and otherwise, with 
persons of “non-Aryan” origin. Hinde- 
mith was declared “unbearable in the 
Third Reich.” 


Described as “Kultur-Bolshevist” 


In other attacks he has been de- 
scribed as a “Kultur-Bolshevist.” It 
was also stated that his wife is a Jew- 
ess, and that he had made phonograph 
records for string trio with Simon Gold- 
man, former Berlin Philharmonic con- 
cert-master, and Emmanuel Feuermann, 
cellist, formerly of the Berlin Academy 
of Music, both referred to as “non- 
Aryan.” His musical outlook, particu- 
larly as represented by his “ultra- 
modern” compositions of a few years 
ago, was attacked as not in conformity 
with the Nazi Weltanschauung (world 
outlook ). 

A few days after the publication of this 
article, Prof. Gustav Havemann, a lead- 
ing figure in the Reichsmusikkammer, ad- 
dressed the latter on behalf of- Hindemith 
and pointed out that the world prestige of 





Wilhelm Furtwangler (Above) Has Resigned 
His Artistic Posts in Berlin as a Result of 
His Defense of the Music of Paul Hindemith 


(Left). The Resignation of Erich Kleiber 
(Below) Is Said to Have Been Refused 


German music rests not only on the old 
masters, but.on such contemporary figures 
as Hindemith. 

Hindemith, by the way, is himself a 
member of the governing board of the 
Reichsmusikkammer, as well as an instruc- 
tor at the State Academy of Music. Have- 
mann argued that petty jealousies and 
animosities should not, under the cloak of 
patriotism and party political tenets, be 
permitted to interrupt or retard the de- 
velopment of real genius. 


Furtwangler to the Defense 


Furtwangler then entered the arena, 
again declaring that art should take pre- 
cedence over political and racial consid- 
erations, as he did at the time the Nazi 
leaders turned their “Kultur” guns on 
Bruno Walter, Otto Klemperer and other 
outstanding Jewish musicians. Furtwang- 
ler, however, was careful to emphasize that 
in this instance there was no basis for 
the charge that Hindemith himself was 
“non-Aryan,”’ Inan article published in the 
Berlin Deutsche Allegemeine Zeitung, he 
flatly declared that he knew Hindemith 
was not a Jew, defended his early work as 
experimental, pointed to his newer compo- 
sitions as in keeping with the truest Ger- 
man traditions, The cry of moral laxness 
in the character of Hindemith’s operas had 
no more justification, he asserted, than it 
would have if raised against the “Salome” 
of Richard Strauss, who still stands high 
in the estimation of the Kultur Chamber. 

“What should we come to if political 
denunciation is to be turned without check 
against art?” he asked. “It is certain that 
no one of the younger generation has done 
more for the standing of German music in 
the world than Hindemith. Furthermore, it 
is, naturally, impossible to foresee today 
what significance the work of Hindemith 
will have for the future. But that is not 
the point at issue. This is not purely a 
Hindemith affair, but it is a question of 
principle. We cannot afford to renounce a 
man like Hindemith in view of the un- 
speakable poverty of music that prevails 
all over he world.” 

The conductor referred particularly to 
Hindemith’s still unproduced new opera, 
Mathis der Maler, from which only orches- 
tral excerpts have been presented, as a 
work of true Germanic character and one 
showing that the composer was represent- 
ing the ideals of the Third Reich. 

The Culture Chamber replied sharply in 
a statement saying: 

“We take strenuous exception to having 
our open and honorable attack against 
Hindemith contemptuously dismissed as 


coming “from certain circles” and described 
as a political denunciation. 

“The fact that years before National 
Socialism came to power Hindemith main- 
tained a conscientiously un-German atti- 
tude and that in Furtwangler’s own words 
he did this out of consideration for the 
spirit of the times makes him appear in 
tolerable for the culturally constructive 
work of the new movement, the more s 
as it must be assumed his present de 
meanor is only a concession to the require 
ments of the movement and that therefor: 
his change of attitude is purely superficial.’ 

Hindemith was denounced for his sup 
posed enthusiasm for the music of Igor 
Stravinsky, a “non-Aryan,” and it was as 
serted that his “Germanism” in Mathis der 
Maler was only the expediency of a turn- 
coat ready to write in any style to curr) 
favor. 

With the Frankfurter Zeitung almost thx 
sole exception, the newspapers aligned 
themselves on the side of the Culture 
Chamber. Dr. Fritz Stege, writing in the 
Volkischer Beobachter, turned aside the 
reference to “Salome” made by Furtwang 
ler by saying that Strauss had achieved 
greatness by his songs and orchestral 
works. Germany, he said, could show 
plenty of composers with “more reputabl: 
pasts” than Hindemith to contravert Furt 
wangler’s imputation of musical bank 
ruptcy. Going further than Dr. Stege, ; 
writer in the newspaper Der Angriff named 
a number of German composers of the day 
as living disproof of any poverty of musi 
cal zenius in the Third Reich, these in 
cluding Karl Ehrenberg, Hermann Grab 
ner, Kurt Thomas,_ Siegfried Miiller 
Wolfgang Fortner and Hugo Distler. 





As Musicat AMERICA went to press, it 
was reported from Berlin that Clemen: 
Krauss, conductor of the Vienna Stat 
Opera, had been appointed to succeed Dr 
Furtwangler as conductor of the Berli 
State Opera. That Erich Kleiber would 
succeed Dr. Krauss in Vienna also wa 
reported. 


PLAN ITALIAN FETE 





Pizzetti’s Orseolo to Be Novelty at 
Florence May Musical Festival 
FLorRENCE, ITALY, Dec. 1.—The ne\ 
opera, Orseolo, by Ildebrando Pizzett 
will be the important novelty to | 
given during the Florence May Mu 
sical Festival between April 24 and Ju 

4, 1935. Other music to be heard 

be more international in scope than wa 
heard last year. France will be repr: 
sented by two performances of Ra 
meau’s Castore et Polluce and an even 
ing of modern dances given by compan 
ies of the Opéra and the National Danc 
ing Academy of Paris. 

Gluck’s Alceste will be given as ar 
open-air performance in the Bobol 
Gardens, staged by Max Reinhardt 
Vittorio Giu, conductor. 

Mozart’s Entfiihrung aus dem Sereil 
with Viennese artists and conducted by 
Bruno Walter, will represent Austria: 
and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, done by 
the Berlin Philharmonic and the Kitte! 
Chorus, Wilhelm Furtwangler, conduc 
tor, will represent Germany. Rossini’: 
Moses, Verdi’s Masked Ball, Bellini’ 
Norma, Mozart’s Requiem, Haydn’ 
Four Seasons, a concert of contempor 
ary symphonic music, and an evening 
of modern Italian chamber music will 
complete the musical portion of the fes 
tival. 





Three Artists Give Benefit Concert in 
Padua 

Papua, Dec. 1—At the Sala dell: 
Ragione a concert for the benefit of 
the Opera Assistenziale was given re 
cently by Franco  Foresta-Hayek, 
tenor; Mercedes Capsir, soprano and 
Giacomo Rimini, baritone. All three 
artists were received with warm ac- 
claim. 
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New Character Studies in Philadelphia Rosenkavalier 


American Debut Made by Eva Hadrabova in Notable 
Cast That Includes Lehmann, Schumann and List 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Third of 

the Philadelphia Orchestra’s series of 
yperas in new form was Der Rosenkava- 
lier, given before packed houses at the 
Academy of Music on Nov. 30, Dec. 
1 and 4. Fritz Reiner, the conductor, 
Dr. Herbert Graf, the stage director, 
and Donald Oenslager, the production 
designer, were the same group that was 
responsible for the triumphant opening 
Tristan. Like triumph in a different 
medium, that of komédie fiir Musik, as 
Strauss designated his entry into comic 
opera, marked Rosenkavalier. From 
the scenic standpoint ravishingly lovely 
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Emanuel List Realized to the Full Both the 
Musical and the Comic Possibilities of the 
Role of Baron Ochs 


rococo backgrounds, convincingly illu- 
sive and with no reminiscence of can 
vas and gauze environed the action, and 
colorful period costumes of rare rich- 
ness and appropriateness garbed the 
large cast. Three of the principals 
were from the Vienna Staatsoper, where 
they had often sung ‘the roles under the 
supervision of the composer and pre- 
sumably had both the Straussian im- 
primatur and the Viennese accent. The 
other major principals rose to the occa- 
sion gloriously. Musically the greatest 
achievements were the superb reading of 
Mr. Reiner and the matchingly superb 





nae Hevennnennrenenecteecenenrnsaerrinent COUeUHeaNNNENTEND 


DER ROSENKAVALIER. Comedy 
for Music in Three Acts. Book by Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal. Music by Richard 
Strauss. Produced under Philadelphia 
Orchestra auspices at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, Nov. 30, Dec. 1 and 
4. The cast: 

Princess von Werdenberg. . Lotte Lehmann 
Baron Ochs of Lerchenau..Emanuel List 


CEE cane ceseeeccens Eva Hadrabova 
Herr von Faninal.......... Julius Huehn 
Sire Elisabeth Schumann 
Ser eee Agnes Davis 
WES s atk bees es an Charles Haywood 
is o6e 6tsctekeas Lyuba Senderowna 
Wen cv cccaccecebeess John Dunbar 


In lesser roles: Albert Mahler, Roland 
Partridge, Leonard Treash, Joseph Levine, 
John Hilfreich, Juan Casanova, Vivienne 
Katz, Anne Geyer, Margaret Codd. Irene 
Singer, Charlotte Daniels, Margaret Valen- 
tini, Thomas Nelson, Jr., Armand De- 
Masi, Pierino Salvucci, John J. Miller, 
Warren W. Holland, Joseph Eschert, 





John Hilbert, Joseph M. Levin, John 
Pasquale, Jean Salas. 


Conductor, Fritz Reiner 
Stage Director, Dr. Herbert Graf 
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Elisabeth Schumann as Sophie Gave a 
Charming Characterization 





Eva Hadrabova, Who Made Her Successful 

American Debut as Octavian, Enters the 

Faninal Palace in Act II Bringing the Silver 
Rose to Sophie 


performance of the orchestra. This 
was as it should be, for in Rosenkava- 
lier, as in Elektra and Salome, the or- 
chestra is the most important singing- 
actor of all. Seldom has the composer 
so illustrated in the score both action 
and character as in Rosenkavalier. 
There were gaiety and gravity, mostly 
the former, of course, as the music ex- 
emplified the intrigant continental plot, 
but some of the latter in the very beau- 
tiful pages which Strauss gives the 
Marschallin, at the end of the first act, 
and just before the finale, when she 
ponders the evanescence of beauty and 
romance, and Ecclesiastes’s mournful 
summary of life, Vanitas vanitatum. 
The revolving stage was used to pic- 


torial and ro- 
mantic advan- 
tage in the last 
act when the 
rowdy inn scene 
was succeeded 
by moonlighted 
sentiment in a 
garden. 

Less innova- 
tion than in the 
preceding operas 
marked Mr. 
Oenslager’s 
staging. The 
first two acts 
were along ac- 
cepted lines, ex- 
cept that they 
were scaled 
down from the 
enormous Acad- 
emy stage into 
more fitting 
quarters for the 
Marschallin’s 
boudoir and the 
reception room 
of Faninal’s 
house, draperies 
being used ef- 
fectively along 
the sides and 
from the top. 
The sets, also, 
yielded nothing 
to the baroque in overgilt or overplush, 
but had both distinction of decoration 
and appropriateness to the locales. The 
third act Inn was stylized a bit, and 
the garden, utilizing the revolving stage 
for the first time in the opera, more than 
justified the departure from von Hoff- 
mannsthal’s stage directions in its moon- 
lit loveliness and the aura of romance it 
cast about the final scene. 


Score Beautifully Interpreted 

The delectable score with its nicety 
of fitting melodic phrase and its mar- 
vellous ingenuities of harmonization, 
catching character and matching ac- 
tion, had for the first time in this city 
a virtuoso performance, with an or- 
chestra of the size prescribed by the 
composer and with all his instrumental 
demands met fully and faithfully. And 
the performance had a literally inspired 
and inspiring reading from Mr. Reiner, 
who kept everything under control, with 
especial attention to the requirements 
of fluctuating tempi and dynamics, very 
important considerations in a Strauss 
score. The numerous waltz strains and 
episodes which run so liltingly and fas- 
cinatingly through the action were dif- 
ferentiated according to the moment’s 
fleeting mood. His readings were 
highly sensitized to the demands of the 
libretto, which runs from uproarious 
farce, through comedy of manners to the 
pensiveness of passages in which Life’s 
disillusion is brought feelingly home to 
the Marschallin—and to the hearer. 

It was in these purple patches that 
Mme. Lehmann gave exemplification of 
her superb mastery of vocalism and of 
communicative characterization. She 
avoided the sentimental, so easy to fall 
into with lushness, and ever projected 
the grande dame, whose prime is past 
and who is realist enough to mix recog- 
nition of truth with meditative emotion, 





Lotte Lehmann, Charming as the Marschallin, Is Attended by Her 
Nebro Rabe, Making Her Entrance in Act Ill 


lhe voice of Mme. Schumann was ex 
actly the high soprano called for by the 
composer for Sophie, and her ingenu- 
ousness and naiveté imparted just the 
correct touch to the development of the 
character. The Octavian of Mme. Ha- 
drabova was a gallantly swaggering fig- 
ure, of a very young man, first mildly 
in love with an older but lovely woman, 
and then of a youth struck for the first 
time with love’s young dream on his 
own. Her singing was notably good. 
The bullying, rowdy, lecherous Baron 
of Mr. List embodied all the fleshliness 
of the butt of the comic narrative and 
the Faninal of Mr. Huehn was rich in 
the obsequiousness of the newly rich. 

Of supreme beauty in all the many 
fine vocal expositions was the trio of 
the Marschallin, Sophie and Octavian 
in the final act—it will be long remem- 
bered by all who heard it. 

W. R. Murpny 





New York Philharmonic String Quartet 
Reorganized 

The New York Philharmonic String 
Quartet which was disbanded several 
years ago when several of its members 
left the orchestra, has been reorganized. 
It is now headed by Mishel Piastro and 
includes also Arthur Lichenstein, an 
original member, as second violin; 
Joseph Vieland, formerly of the Gordon 
String Quartet, viola, and Naum Din- 
ger, ’cello. Al! four are present mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic-Symphony. 





Jacques Wolfe Composing American 
Opera on Bradford Story 
Jacques Wolfe is composing a purely 
American opera, native in locale and 
music, to the text of Roark Bradford’s 
famous story, John Henry. 
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Royal Albert Hall, Seating 10,000, Was Filled to Capacity for the 


MAINE 


1.—Delius com- 


By Basic 
ONDON, Dec. 


memorations have been a feature 


of the new London concert season 
during the past few weeks. The Delius 
programs during the Promenade season 
have already been reviewed. Since 
then, both the B.B.C. and the Royal 
Philharmonic have given memorial 
performances. For the former, on 
Oct. 24 A Mass of Life was chosen. 
This was the opening of the B.B.C.’s 
Actually it was not announced 
as a memorial program but it could not 
but be a tribute to the composer whose 
masterpiece this music was 


season. 


But we first had to rise above the 
disappointment that the work was not 
to be given, as originally announced, in 
German, because of the illness of one 
of the soloists. No English translation 
of Nietzsche’s Also Sprach Zarathus 
tra could carry more than a faint echo 
of the superman’s thoughts, or more 
than an outline of his features. The 
version used at this concert succeeded 
only in blurring the outline and silenc- 
ing the echo. Of course there was 
always the quickening influence of 
music itself to make all things plain, 
but in a score of this nature wherein 
the composer deliberately subjects 
thought and sensibility to the mind and 
language of another, it may well be 
doubted whether, in the vocal episodes, 
we are hearing music at all when it 
is sung to a translation. In setting the 
text, Delius took the trouble of shedding 
most of the mannerisms of his expres 
sion in an attempt to clothe the verbal 
phrases with closely fitting garments 
All that can be said of the English ver- 
sion is that some of the music hangs 
loosely and with no informing idea. 

Yet in any performance of the work 
there is always much to delight in Si: 
Thomas Beecham. Whether or not he 
has the key to Nietzchean philosophy— 
I can hardly think he has—he assuredly 


London Recital of Yehudi 





—Mass of Life Given by 





Delius Commemorations Are Feature of New London Season 
Philharmonic Choir and B. B. C. 
Orchestra under Beecham—London Philharmonic Plays 
Drift—Menuhin Gains Ovation 


Sea 








has the secret of interpreting Delius. 
The sheer beauty of the music’s sound 
he always gives us, and it is massive. 
Nothing in its rich fantasy escapes him. 
Especially to be remembered were the 
Orchestral Prelude to Part 1, and the 
culmination of choral writing which 
immediately follows this. 

Of the performance of this Mass as 
a whole, can be said that the Phil 
harmonic choir and the B.B.C. Sym 
phony combined to bring it near the 
always elusive spirit of the music, but 
of the four soloists, Roy Henderson 
alone reached that transcendental plane 
which the composer imagined. 


Mme. Delius Honored 


The evening was an occasion. Ken 
nedy Scott, conductor of the Philhar 
monic Choir, received an ovation, not 
only for his training of the singers but 
for his son’s record flight from England 
to Australia; then again when Mme. 
Delius, the composer’s widow, entered 
the hall and a royal secretary presented 
her with a bouquet of roses. The little 
ceremony took place before most of the 
audience had arrived, for Mme. Delius, 
who had come from France for the 
performance, was so anxious not to be 
late for the concert that she arrived at 
the hall before the doors were opened 
and was in her seat a half-hour before 
time. 

The Royal Philharmonic’s tribute on 
Nov. 8 also was conducted by Sit 
Thomas, this time with the London 
Philharmonic. I mention the orchestra 
because the concert brought forth some 


of the most exquisite string-playing | 
have ever heard from these or any 
players. The program included some 
of the weakest of Delius (Cynara was 
doomed from the outset by the lame 
verse which the composer had chosen 
te set) and some of the finest. For | 
am more than ever convinced that Sea 
Drift is among the composer’s master 
pieces. I am certain that if this beau- 
tiful setting of the Whitman poem were 
given a few outstanding performances 
in the United States the choralists and 
audiences alike would not readily forget 
it. 

The other works on this program 
were a concert suite from Hassan and 
the final scene from Koanga, both of 
which suffer in being divorced from the 
action, Eventyr, a work whose elo- 
quence is flawed by a too kaleidoscopic 
method, and Paris, which is far more 
satisfactory in its construction. 

Harty Substitutes for Beecham 

Between these two concerts Sir 
Thomas was compelled to rest under 
doctor’s orders. His place at the Phil 
harmonic was taken on short notice by 
Sir Hamilton Harty on Nov. 1. I men 
tion this fact because some were in 
clined to underrate Sir Hamilton’s feat 
of taking over the Philharmonic pro 


gram, unchanged. “It was merely a 
Mozart-Haydn program,” said they. 
Merely! As if there was a more search 


ing test for a conductor than a sym 
phony by Haydn and another by 
Mozart. Harty, moreover, was re 
quired to face those inevitable compari 
sons with another interpreter 


which, 


Menuhin on October 28, Marking the Tenth Time That Menuhin Has Played to a Capacity 
Audience in This Famous Auditorium. The Young Artist in Action Is Seen in the Inset at the Left 


in the circumstances, were bound to b 
made by those who like such odiou 
occupation. 

I confess I found it easy to attend 
Harty’s conceptions for what they wer 
worth—and that was considerable. T! 
Mozart in G Minor (K 550) and t 
Haydn in B Flat (No. 102) were co! 
trasted in such a way as to epitomize tl 
esseitial differences between the two co! 
posers. Where Haydn is more formal, 
the Minnet Mozart stirs the blood. W1 
Haydn achieves high spirits through sheet 
pace—in his finale—Mozart is distilling 
some strange spiritual experience, and 
ways the one is completely human, tl 
other half-huiman 

Jan Smeterlin was the soloist on this 
casion. In Mozart’s Pianoforte Concert 
in F, (K 459) he showed himself to b« 
of the faithful among the composer’s e» 
ponents. On the following night I hear 
him play some pianoforte works of | 
compatriot, Karol Szymanowski, with tl 
same sharp clarity. This was in his ow 
house where he invited me to meet Sz) 
manowski, who is the most vital of present 
day Polish composers. 


Hail Menuhin 


On Nov. 4 Yehudi Menuhin was here t 
work his magic upon us. The vast Albert 
Hall was filled as it was for his last cot 
cert here. The crowd seemed to indicat 
that his public is, in London, ever increa 
ing in numbers and enthusiasm. Yet 
was the case last year, instead of giving 
the kind of program it had in all likeliho« 
come to hear, he played one of genuine i: 
terest to musicians. How often do we hea 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole in its con 
plete form in this country? The occasiot 
are rare. 

For beauty of tone, the second moveme! 
of this was the high-light of the concert 
Then there was Mozart’s First Concert: 
the one which the prodigy-composer wrot 
for the eldest daughter of Louis XV. Thi 
was a most fluent interpretation, marr 
only by the intrusion of the Hindemit 
cadenzas. As for the Bach Chaconne, onl 
a player of the violin could fully appreciat 
the excellence of the feat For once 
was a musical experience and not a tria 
by ordeal 


Throngs 
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Philip Hale, Famous Critic and Scholar, Dies at 80° 


Erudite Annotator of Boston Symphony 
Programs Held to the Highest Precepts 


By Grace May StutTsMAN lt was during his tenure of office on 
senate ai "es , the Jowrnal that Mr le pe 
GENTLEMAN of exceptional ‘¢ /eurnal that Mr. Hale perpetrated 

oa a = . Qid Chimes” of the Porphyry Club 
quality is gone trom us, and im ” © : atta a 
y " = > a ee Im 2COMmMM WRK he edit under tie 
the passing on Nov. 30 of Philip, “, : —— = none — 
-. : heading, “Talk ot the Day,” to the in- 
Hale, America has lost one of her most : . 














bets - ~- hnite amusement of subscribers to the 
istinguished and scholarly sons. The ; age - : 
- paper. In fale became music 


1903 Mr. I 


= —— ~ _———— ~ t, 
and dramatic edit ot the 


gods grant to very few men the mani 
told talents possessed by “Phil” Hale 
\s a critic of music he was pre-eminent 
Not only could he study an orchestral 


Boston 
Herald and it was im a column entitled 
“As the World Wags” that he brought 


torward his most ermshed character, 
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core as intelligently as any conductor ; . : _— : 
~ : Herkimet hmsom philosopher of 
ie could also write a keen analysis of Clar ’ cha hs 
. . - ' LANTIPOTT But Mwy ft thal momumen- 
and a penetrating critique of the sub oot ie MI 
, tal work mt f am as 
equent performance of it. His mind c : : _ ; 
‘ ‘ . oO ca beast to be 
was a reservoir of cold, hard tacts . . ie 
: sol sabscrupe xcept tha 
neatly embellished with pungent mot . ~~ 4 
ss : . _— « mers Ma mmreasonabie de 
sels of information prodigally sprinkle alge 
, . mands cTK tc ma © remem 


throughout his writings. 











bered, m Eustacia, miece of “Old 
Mr. Hale was born in Norwich, Vt. Ghime< “ as Mr. Hale once sadh 
on March 5, 1854. Like many other jemarked, “He wasn't a very good pro 
men, he started his career in one a4 wider.” t Herkimer lohnson pro- 
fession and ended it in another. =f vided Mr. Hale’s readers with many a 
Yale, from which he graduated in 18,/ 6. chuckk Mr. Hale himself with a 
ue prepared for the law and was ad whimsic nersomalit. shout whom 
mitted to the New York bar in 1879 might be rem the clever fica which 
but the appeal of music was stronget Mr. Hal ser tank aatetine tm on 
ind for the following six years he gen : ot > anle wren 
studied in Munich, Stuttgart, Berl es ade chon _ 
under Haupt and Bargiel) and Paris . Me 
under Guilmant. Music alone wer \ Man of Prolific Energy 
did not occupy quite all of the young 2 wpe tivities suc 
man’s attention. In Berlin during his s his $ umdes ‘ 
period of residence in 1884 he met and sser abi Bachrach 
married the charming Irene Baumegras vy M t poss to edit Philip Hale, One of the Most Widely Celebrated American Writers on Music, Was 
of Washington. D. C. Mrs. Hale and 207 to 1901 Music and Dramatic Editor of the Boston ‘Herald’ for Many Years 
iece, Emily Hale, survive him M , 
: Wy? 7 ixury of articulate approbation lo those of his colleagues who knew 
He Demanded Action ' a . etl Mir. Hale’s eminence in the field of him best, the sense of loss is acute, for 
When Mr. Hale returned to Amer ; < . “ari usic criticism brought him an hon he was an excellent companion and the 
ica in 1887, he possessed a musical ‘ : : iry Mus. D. from Dartmouth Col- possession of friends was part of his 
background equalled by few, if any, . "3" ge in 1928 and an A. M. from Har creed. Philip Hale is gone, but the 
his contemporaries. Characteristically “ apa ird in 1933. He was also one of six standard which he established for just, 
he avoided the restricting atmospher: : uctive newspaper men cited in 1932 for accurate and constructive musical and 
{ the class room, although by virtue , ~ : scholastic honor by the professional dramatic criticism, will remain as long 
is endowments he might have occu —— = : it urnalistic fraternity, Sigma Delta Chi. as the arts of music and drama endure. 
ied with honor the swivel chair _ r Ay 
usicology in almost any educationa . = te ; 
ill. = : ee CONFERENCES ARRANGED FOR TEACHERS’ SESSION 
Young Hale demanded actior how : 2 a Py 5 M, ind Leo Sowerby will be speakers, and 
ever, and after serving as organist at . ° oh ycumen Class Piano, Wind Instrument, and the Diefenthaeler-Dittl Piano Duo will 
horal conductor re ene. S °. -_ vas t t alt Theory Teaching to Be Among present the musical portion of the pro 
"Be N. ¥. pg re _ op fs caer S terat va mm his Subjects for Discussion gram, . 
. poston and a wider field of activity one : : tore alte - ix Music in the Liberal Arts College is 
the lure of newspaper work was strong the red his reviews MILWAUKEE, Dec. 3.—Conterences the subject to be discussed under the 
and in 1890 he joined the staff of the ore ob 1 that he knew m class piano, wind instrument, and chairmanship of Mr. Dickinson assist 
boston Post, going the next year to the with, ahentet i le vhat he was ‘theory teaching and a meeting ot col- ed by Philip G. Clapp, Otto Kinkeldey, 
Id Journal. It was a wise move, since adn of lege musicians are among the important I. Lawrence Erb, Paul Lang and Mr. 
nly in a newspaper could he have nA . events scheduled for the annual conven- {aydon. 
iound his happiest medium of expres Watch the Coler of the Tie! tion of the Music Teachers’ National anata 
on, notwithstanding the fact that he More e sing treaded th Association to convene here from Dec. Toseannini to Conduct Brahms Cycle 
trequently contributed to periodicals and DCATE ‘ cert l. of th 27 to 29. With Noted Guest Artists 
igazines. vell ba t t g » the Under the leadership of Helen The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
His music criticism at once attracted usually fitting tines c som By Schwin, of the Cleveland School of of New York has announced a Brahms 
he attention of the discriminating i kocasiomally the tie Education, talks and demonstrations re Cycle to be conducted by Arturo Tos 
eader. Some of his aversions were ‘ “ k some artists pro lating to class piano teaching will be canini in Carnegie Hall on six Thurs 
ificult to reconcile with his catholic SSt to gaug s critical given. At the general sessions, James day evenings from Feb. 14 to April 3; 
ty of taste. Brahms, for instance per | $ t ut that LL. Mursell will discuss the Psychology six Friday afternoons from Feb. 15 to 
rew from him far greater condemna ot course st rmiess exercise of »f Piano Teaching, and Otto Ortmann, April 5, and six Sunday afternoons 
tion than praise and with much « assil cht imaginatior lirector of the Peabody Conservatory, from Feb. 17 to April 7. 
Bach’s music he was frankly bored, all Cert: $ . r, that upo ne will talk about the Mechanics of Piano The soloists will be Mishel Piastro 
he more singular, considering his Get al S . ttermoor » the Playing. and Alfred Wallenstein, playing the 
nan training. His ear, however, was ws be ss seats” were so sys \n imnovation planned by Karl W. Double Concerto for Violin and ’Cello: 
always open to catch a new musical C: ssigme to crit s, Mr Gehrkens, president of the association, Jascha Heifetz playing the Violin Con 
idiom, a fresh musical viewpoint, and ale. we 2» a red tie. sat directly be is the wind instrument conference which certo; The Liebeslieder Valses will be 
he was ever on the alert to champion |! r he t rdan Hall will be conducted by Burnet C. Tuthill. given with the Schola Cantorum, Hugh 
the work of “moderns” if he could find Ie OOCa wes not trick Specialists will deal with various phases Ross, conductor, assisting: the German 
iny pretext whatever upon which t . rked t Jostton t of Mischa the subject and Mr. Tuthill will give Requiem with Elisabeth Rethberg, 
commend new works. He thoroughly 1 and « than thrilled paper on Wind Instrument Litera- Friedrich Schorr and the Schola Can 
detested “space filling” phrases he Mr lake ; enthusiasm ture. Considerations of theory teaching torum; Vladimir Horowitz will play 
whether in music or prose, and he shouted “1 \ 3 event will be led by Glen Haydon of the the First Piano Concerto and Ossip 
rarely wasted a word or wrote ually. ¢t was on = the few times niversity of North Carolina. Arthur Gabrilowitsch the Second Piano Con 
volved paragraph. hat Mr r 2 wed himself the Sheph«e rd, George Sherman Dickinson certo. 
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Symphonic Novelties Brighten Orchestral Fortnight 





Artur Rodzinski Triumphs im 
Debut With Philharmonic- 
Symphony — Plays Entr’actes 
from Shostakovitch Opera on 
All-Russian List — Stekowski 
Gives William Dawson's Negro 
Symphony as Well as New 
Works by McDonald and Ponce 
—Sibelius’s Tapiola Revived on 
Clevelander’s Final Programs 
—Youthful Soloists Make Ex- 
cellent Impressions With Na- 
tional Orchestral Forces 


T= outstanding feature of the fort- 
night of orchestral comcerts was 
Artur Rodzinski’s appearances as con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Mr. Rodzinski created a distinctly fime 
impression in familiar works and 
others less well known. Leopold Sto- 
kowski’s presentation of three pieces 
all new to New York lent unusual 
variety to a concert of the Philadelpina 
Orchestra. A trio of young solousts, 
at piano, harp and ‘cello, with Leon 
Barzin’s forces added mew possibilities 
to the incoming generation of players. 


Stokewski Presents Pregram Replete 
with Noevelties 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Now. 2 
evening : 
Santa Fé Symphony. . -- Hari McDonald 
(First time im New York) 


Rapsodie Espagnole. 
Chapultepec 


Negro Folk Symphony 
(First time m New York 


Apparently Mr. Stokowski beleves m 
piling high his novelties, two American, 
one Mexican this time A poor method, 
for new music has its greatest effect when 
placed im relief with the stamdard reper- 
toire. This is not the first tume that the 
Philadelphia conductor has m this unfor- 
tunate manner championed (sic!) the 
American composer. 

The result was that the audsemce, not too 
interested in new music, became uneasy and 
was hardly in the mood for the concludmg 
Dawson work. Mr. McDonald's symphony 
my in three movements, The Explor- 

: In the Desert, In The Mountaims, The 
Spanish Settlements and The Wagonm-traims 
of the Pioneers. It does all this well enough 
to make pleasurable listemimg; the msirv- 
mentation is more than adequate and the 
thematic material of a respecta dhe quality. 
More than that, mo one’s first symphony 


need do. It was politely received The 
composer, a Coloradoan, now lives in Phila- 
delphia. 


Sehor Ponce’s three sketches, 
picturing the place where Mexican chiefs 
from the indigenous Montezuma to the 
Austrian Maximilian and the present presi- 
dent of Mexico have had ther palaces, ts 
expertly written music, of which the best 
is its second movement, a Nocturne of 
warm feeling, stemming directly from that 
inexhaustible source called Richard Wagner. 

Undoubtedly the best of the mew pieces 
was the Dawson, more for imtentioms than 
realizations. Its Negro composer, director 
of music at Tuskegee Institute, is a mative 
Alabaman. He has employed several sprr- 
ituals in an integral way, mot superimpos- 
ing them on the symphonic textare, and has 
succeeded in this admirably. The move- 
ments are called The Bond of Africa, Hope 
in the Night and O Lem-me Shine, the last 
taking its title from the spiritual used as 
the first theme of this movement. 

There is much power m the imstrumental 
writing, heavily scored. im the mam, and 
dexterity in the development of the mo- 
tives. But the influence “of Dvorak is 
strong almost to the pomt of quotation and 
when all is said and dome the Bohemian 
composer's symphony, From the New 


World, stands as the best symphony a la 
Négre written to date. The second move- 
ment, Hope in the Night, is the finest of 
the three. with its broad, elegiac melody 
sung by the English horn against pizzicato 
strings. It made a deep impression, so deep 
that the elegant 
audience broke out 
imto spontaneous 
applause. At the 
close, the com- 
poser came out 
several times and 
was given a hearty 


reception. 
Ravel’s brilliant 
salon piece, which 





Artur Rodzinski, 
Left, Is Received 
by the Polish Consul 
General, Mieczyslaw 
Marchlewski, in 
New York after His 
Strikingly Successful 
Debut as Conduc- 
ter of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony 





PIE 


Mr. Stokowski 
played for us in 
October, 1933, 
making its repeti- 
tiom this season 
entirely wumneces- 
sary as far as we 
are concerned, was 
played im an exag- 
gerated manner 
that at times 
verged on the in- 
decorous. The au- 
dience, quick to recognize this, received it 
with far less approval than last year. 
Mr. Stokowski used scores in all the 
new works. A, 


Redzinski Gives Thrilling Russian Pro- 
gram in His Philharmonic Debut 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
tur Rodzinski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 22, evening: 


Classical 5 ang ¢ Gm, Bb. cc eck Prokofieff 
Le Divin ymphony No. 3, Op. 43 
Scriabin 


Introduction to Khovantchina. .Moussorgsky 

Two Entr’actes from Lady Macbeth of 

BEE  acoctaccensccnesecs Shostakovich 
(Pirst time in America) 

Suite from Petruchka............ Stravinsky 

This Russian program, in which Mr. 
Rodzinski made his first appearance in 
New York in a number of years, and his 
first with this orchestra, proved to be one 
of the most engaging and thrilling evenings 
of orchestral playing of the season. The 
Polish conductor was the recipient of ova- 
tioms from the close of the Prokofieff to 
the end of the list, and his men joined the 
audience in applauding him continually, in- 
sisting on his taking alone the audience’s 
approval, which he indicated he wished to 
share with them. 

All of it was richly deserved. Never 
have we enjoyed Prokofieff’s none too suc- 
cessful attempt to write in the olden style 
as much as under Mr. Rodzinski’s baton. 
His is the correct approach to it, read- 
img its tenuous melodic lines in a compact 
amd concentrated manner. The work 
sparkled through its four sections and was 
resoundingly received. 

But the tour de force was a performance 
of Scriabin’s hyperemotional symphony, 
such as this city has not heard before. 
Whatever its defects, this third symphony 
contains moments of gorgeous color, sweep- 
img lines of sumptuous melody and a cer- 
taim mystic feeling that will not be denied. 
Its Tristamesque feeling is so apparent that 
ome accepts it without protest. Wisely, Mr. 
Rodzinski judiciously cut its great and 
repetitious lengths very liberally, the or- 
chestra responding to his beat as though 
it had played under him many times before. 
Individual players, notably Mr. Piastro in 





the solo violin passages and Mr. Glantz in 
the important trumpet motive, were never 
more eloquent. The exquisite bit from 
Khovantchina was done with supreme skill 
and poetic imagery and in it Mr. Labate 
played the oboe melody with plangent 


beauty, encompassing its high D and C 
sharp as one rarely hears them realized. 
If the rest of Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk 
(which we shall hear in February, when 
Mr. Rodzinski presents it here under the 
auspices of the League of Composers) is 
as good as these excerpts, we are, indeed, 


in for a treat. The young Soviet com- 
poser, an artist of undoubted worth, reveals 
in the Largo entr’acte a technical power 
and force in his atonal writing that is 
gripping and a dynamic power in the sec- 
ond that is equally convincing in its way. 
Here individuality of utterance marches 
apace with an advanced harmonic idiom in 
a truly convincing manner. The audience 
took it to its heart, conscious of its great 
distinction. 


Discarding the current fashion of depend- 
ing on one’s memory, Mr. Rodzinski had 
his scores before him. But, master of the 
situation at all times, he simply turned the 
pages as the music unfolded itself. The 
concert ended with a performance of the 
magical Petruchka that rivalled the best 
we have heard. A. W.K 


Second Russian Program Includes 
Tchaikovsky Fifth 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
thur Rodzinski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 25, afternoon: 

Classical Symphony.............. Prokofieff 

Introduction to Khovantchina. . Moussorgsky 

Two Entr’actes from Lady Macbeth of 


DE ateusdapenheds'cees Shostakovitch 
Suite from Petruchka............ Stravinsky 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor... .Tchaikovsky 


All of these works had been played by 
Mr. Rodzinski at his first appearance with 
the orchestra three days before, with the 
exception of the Tchaikovsky symphony. 
There was not a great deal of difference 
in this presentation save that the Shostako- 
vitch seemed a trifle less bombastic. 


The conductor’s playing of the symphony 
was, naturally, a point of high interest. He 
very definitely achieved the effects sought. 
This meant less insistence upon the emo- 
tional qualities of the work, frequently 
over-emphasized by others, and a clearly 
defined exposition of the musical fabric. 
The symphony found immediate apprecia- 


tion from the audience and the conducto 
was recalled for numerous bows. N. 


Rodzinski Plays Strauss Superbly 


New York Philharmonic-Symphon, 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Carneg 
Hall, Nov. 29, evening: 

Ein Heldenleben..........sssescess Strauss 

Tone Poem, Tapiola, Op. 112...... Sibelius 

Daphnis and Ch . Suite No Beteden Rave! 


There could be no question about M 
Rodzinski’s towering ability after his Ei 
Heldenleben. For it requires not on! 
sound musicianship, but quite an extrao: 
dinary conducting technique to achieve suc 
a firmly knit and co-ordinated performan 
of this big Strauss work in a few r 
hearsals. 


New York knows it under many bato: 
great and small, including that of the cor 
poser himself. What Mr. Rodzinski ga 
us goes on record as one of the great: 
expositions of this score ever heard he: 
a faithful, vitalized, superbly balanced : 
count of its beauties tellingly portray: 
To his credit must be placed the alertn: 
of tempo throughout, including the e; 
logue with its touching duet between s: 
violin and solo horn. By avoiding th: 
common practice of dragging this, M: 
Rodzinski succeeded in making it 
moving than ever. Strauss’s Op. 40, | 
practically everything he has written, | 
its banal moments, moments of surprisi 
triteness, but in spite of them it stands 
one of his great orchestral narrativ: 
which, when given authoritatively as 
was this time, bears its years—it was co 
posed in 1898 !—lightly. 

Mishel Piastro, the concertmaster, playe 
the solo violin part with consummate mas 
tery and was congratulated for it by M: 
Rodzinski,- as was the solo horn, Bru 
Jaenicke, for his contribution. 

If you like Sibelius, Tapiola will rou 
you. If Sibelius means little to you, t! 
poem of Finland’s forests will be no mo: 
than an ingenious piece of orchestr 
writing, sober and restrained, save for 
overpowering crescendo passage in t 
strings toward the close. Its underlyi: 
mood was pictured by Mr. Rodzinski m 
potently and the orchestra responded 
his wishes in every detail. Similar! 
Ravel’s multicolored suite had a vivid hea: 
ing, one in which the orchestra rose to 
conductor’s demand for sumptuous pla 
ing. The applause after all three number: 
was prolonged and unanimous. M 
Rodzinski assuredly won his audience 
his two weeks as guest conductor. A 


Rodzinski’s Parting Program 

New York Philharmonic-Symphon 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Carneg: 
Hall, Dec. 2, afternoon: 

Overture OP Wece desis sc6kcdenace Weber 

WED GdeaN Glued Vethecéindeows Sibelius 

Daphnis et Chloé, Suite No. 2........ Rave! 

Symphony in D Minor............. Franck 

In the concluding concert of his New 
York fortnight, Dr. Rodzinski began and 
ended his program with works not pre, 
ously on his programs, but it was in t 
repetitions of the Sibelius tone-poem, wi 
its tremendous chromatic crescendo, a! 
the glittering iridescent ballet suite 
Ravel, that he achieved the greatest br 
liance of performance. Like these, t! 
Oberon Overture and the Franck Sy: 
phony disclosed a tight grip on the e 
semble and there was in the approach 1 
all something of the spirit of drama. 

The audience gave the Cleveland O: 
chestra conductor a rousing parting, wit 
the orchestra joining in the applause ar 
declining to take a share of it when t! 
conductor signalled repeatedly for it t 
rise. O 


National Orchestral Association Ha 
Child Soloists 


National Orchestral Association, Leo 
Barzin, conductor. Soloists, Margot Ro: 
pianist; Max Rosen, harpist; Giorgi 
Ricci, ’cellist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 4, a‘ 
ternoon : 


Overture, Neues vom Tage...... Hindemith 
Concerto in E Flat (First Movement) 
Mozart 
Margot Ros 


(Continued on page 32) 











Dear Musicat AMERICA: 


There was comsiderable discussion, 
when the Bostom Swmphomy played its 
first New York comert last month, 
about ws wonderfully homogeneous 
tone. To many present it seemed the 
finest tone of amy of omr orchestras, that 
s, the best of the three, Bostom, Phuila- 
ielphia and New York 

The reason? Not far to seek, 1 think. 
The Boston Symplhomy plays umder one 
conductor, the otthers play under many 
each seasom. Im fact, m the case of the 
New York Philharmomec-Symphony it 
is a veritable comdmctors” parade. What 
this has been responsible for is very 
evident, if yom listem to the orchestra 
today and compare it with what it was 
five years ago. No, the players of five 
years apo awe mot beem replaced by 
men of poorer quality. It ismt that at 
all. But by playmg under Brumo Wal 
ter, Hams Lange, Artaro Toscanimi, and 
several others last year (thas year they 
will play wnder six different conduc 
tors! without coumtumg Exmest Schelling 
for the childrem’s comeerts), them una- 
nimity has, so to speak, beem disturbed. 

Of the three greatest orchestras im 
the land, the Bostom Symphony is the 
only one which hes 2 permament con- 
ductor. To be sare, dorimg Kousse- 
vitzky’s vacation cach winter, there are 
guests, but they are mever mem who 
could, mm the short space of tume allotted 
them, mar what has beem built up so 
caretully. 

Nor is it the resalt of amy magic on 
the part of Koussewitzky. He is, im the 
oprmon of many, 2 splendid conductor ; 
in the opamon of omy am hysterical few, 
a distinguished comdactor. Those who 
know hom mtmmately know that he is 
not a great mosiciam. Hie gave public 
proot of that seweral years ago, im his 
recital on the dowble bass im New York, 
by playing Beethovem’s famuiar Minuet 
in G as though it were 2 sentimental 
salon piece, imitread of a classic dance 
movement, and ihe comiirms it every 
time that be comdects 2 Hamdel Con- 
certo Grosso m the sparit of late nime- 
teenth century masac, with ever so much 
subjective feehlime " 

No, it is the resalt of Koussevitzky 
and his orchestra beimg om really in- 
timate terms alll fall, most of the winter, 
and all sprimg. They meet daily, work 
together week m and week out, and thus 
are able to prodme something very 
lovely that is quite moteworthy im the 
way of a blended tome umique among 
Amencan orchestras. 

How fime do wom thimk 2 string quar- 
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tet would be if the first violin played 
for four weeks, was succeeded by an- 
other first violin for the same period, 
then the original first violin returned 
for a month, followed by a new ’cellist 
for a month until the regular first 
"cellist came back to his seat? Well, 
that’s what is happening in this country 
im the case of several of our orchestras, 
especially in New York. 

It’s high time that something is done 
to remedy this situation, which has de- 
veloped, I am sure, because our audi- 
ences, these hectic last five years, have 
been restless. In the old days the Phil- 
harmonic audience was made up of men 
and women who came because they 
loved the music of the classic, romantic 
composers and a few of the moderns. 
They knew the music that they listened 
to. Im recent years a lot of would-be 
music patrons have been added who, 
instead of coming to hear the music 
come to see this or that conductor. 
Their attitude is one of sensation-seek- 
ing, they want to be “thrilled,” they 
assume that the Alpha and Omega of 
symphonic conducting is Toscanini and 
utter pontifical opinions, based on no 
knowledge of the music in hand. 

[ am sure that if Toscanini would 
consent to conduct the whole season, 
he would be offered to them for that 
time. However, as he comes but for a 
comparatively short time, the manage- 
ment is pressed to inject guest conduc- 
tors into the scheme. And so we have 
the conductors’ parade! The Philhar- 
monic-Symphony should have a _ per- 
manent conductor, or at most, two for 
the season. When it does, the orchestra 
will rival amy American orchestra in 
the field and music will again be served, 
instead of the wishes of a public that 
is a victim of its own snobbish attitude 
toward symphonic art, an attitude that 
is both destructive and unworthy. 

[ was glad to see my friend, Olin 
Downes, the New York Times critic, 
devote his Sunday article on Dec. 2 to 
this subject. His article is a superb ex- 
position of the situation. May I quote 
from it this significant paragraph? 
Speaking of the Boston Symphony he 
Says: 

“The orchestra is a completely uni- 
fied body. Conductor and orchestra fit 
together like a hand and a glove. The 
leader’s authority is absolute. It is 
not questioned by any one or interfered 
with by any element whatever, social 
or managerial. The conductor doesn’t 
have to ingratiate himself with the 
ladies to get his job or keep it.” 


That’s plain talk, Mr. Downes! We 
thank you for it. Of course, those in 
charge of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
are trying to find the conductor whose 
appeal will prove so great that he can 
be placed as principal conductor when 
Toscanini lays down his baton and re- 
tires to Italy. So far no one has been 
found who attracts the public from a 
box-office standpoint as does the great 
Italian leader. Mr. Walter certainly 
does not, Mr. Furtwangler did not, nor 
did Mr. Molinari and the others who 
were tried several seasons ago. Thus 
far this season Mr. Klemperer and Mr. 
Rodzinski have both given indications 
by their gifts that they will be with us 
again in future seasons, two truly out- 
standing musicians. But will they draw 
the public in sufficient numbers to sat- 
isfy those who insist that drawing 
power is as important as the ability to 
conduct ? 

+ + * 

So the members of New York’s great 
orchestra don’t like to hear it said that 
they play less well for other conductors 
than they do for Toscanini? Indeed! 
[ have had it on my mind for a number 
of years to speak about it, and have 


restrained myself, until in writing to 
you in your Nov. 25 issue, when I said 
that they played less well for the con- 
ductors who come in for short guest 
periods. And this is specially true when 
the conductor is not a famous one. 

The apathy which the orchestra dis- 
played at times last season during 
Bruno Walter’s regime was so notice- 
able that it was common talk among 
subscribers during the intermission. 
Then came Toscanini and the men 
played for him with might and main. 

It was in connection with Werner 
Janssen’s recent guesting with this or- 
chestra that I made the comment. | 
could have said more. But I let it go 
at that. 

Now in my morning mail, just a few 
days after your issue came out, I find 
a letter from Mr. Janssen, in which he 
first quotes the paragraph I wrote about 
him and the orchestra and then goes on 
to say: 

“In the two weeks of my conductor- 
ship of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, I performed twelve works, 
practically all of which had never 
been done by this orchestra, and the 
works were very difficult. I wish to 
state that the co-operation of each and 
every artist member of the orchestra 
was all that could be desired. “I ‘can- 
not praise too highly the good will, 
support and musicianship of every indi- 
vidual member of this great orchestra. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WERNER JANSSEN.” 

Well, all I can say is that Janssen is 
a charming fellow, a gentleman every 
inch, and so he can speak kindly otf 
“each and every artist member.” The 
letter is, in my opinion, a generous one. 
(One of my imps, and one of my sharp- 
est ones, too, was in at a rehearsal or 
two and he says that Janssen earned 
every effect he got out of these same 
“artist members.” ) 

It’s nicer this way, however, for Jans- 
sen has been re-engaged for some of the 
so-called “open time” of Toscanini, and 
he has these charming instrumentalists 
to conduct again. I’m glad if I can be 
of any assistance to him in smoothing 
what are doubtless the ruffled spirits of 
this orchestra. 

* * * 


If you wish to read some fine English, 
English that has distinctly an essay 
quality, | commend you to the music 
articles by H. Earle Johnson, appearing 
in the New Haven Register. I have 
seen several of them. One recently 
pleased me so much, for it told of a 
plan that has been adopted there in con- 
nection with the musical history of that 
Connecticut city. Mr. Johnson sent out 
a circular letter to thirty of the best 
known concert-goers in New Haven, 
with the request that they dig into their 
program files or their memories and 
bring to light impressions of concerts 
of bygone days. An interesting angle 
is that the persons selected are asked 
to list their impressions in order, not 
of their musical significance but of the 
pleasure with which they recollect them. 
Concerts are to be listed with regard to 
their importance to the individual and 
at least five and not more than eight 
are asked for. Several amusing and 
significant answers have already been 
received, William Lyon Phelps’s memo- 
ries (dating back to 1886-7) being the 
first to be published. A delightful idea, 
Mr. Johnson! 

. * * 


The recent death in France of Blan- 
dine Liszt Ollivier, the oldest, but las. 
surviving child of Franz Liszt and the 
Comtesse d’Agoult, writes Finis to one 
of the most romantic and most written- 
of “affairs” of the Nineteenth Century. 
The other two children, Cosima and 
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Combining His Two Great Gifts, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff Will Appear as Soloist in His New 
Work for Piano and Orchestra, Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini, with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony on Dec. 27 and 28 








Daniel are both dead, the former after 
continuing her amazing career until as 
late in 1930, the latter succumbing at 
nineteen with his head on a pillow 
stuffed with love-letters, some seventy- 
six years ago. 

It is doubtful if Liszt’s three child- 
ren brought him much joy, though 
Blandine led, perhaps, the most con- 
ventional life of the three. Emile Ol- 
livier was a man of some power po- 
litically. One French writer has said 
of him that he was largely responsible 
for the Franco-Prussian War, and spent 
the remainder of his life trying to ex- 
plain that he had had nothing whatever 
to do with it. 

That the remote, unaffectionate dis- 
position of Liszt’s square-cut mother, 
whom he brought from Hungary to 
Paris to look after his illegitimate off- 
spring, may have had something to do 
with the unresponsive temperaments of 
his children, seems probable. The ex- 
periment was not a conspicuous success, 
and von Bulow undertook to place them 
under his mother’s wing. Liszt’s little 
journeys, pianistic and otherwise, made 
a settled home life an impossibility. 
They also made anything like faithful- 
ness comparatively difficult. One may 
chuckle, now, over the fact that one of 
the wicked sirens who beat Marie 
d’Agoult at her own game (the countess 
has her defenders, it is true) now 
sleeps in Greenwood Cemetery, Brook- 
lyn, under a tombstone marked “Mrs. 
Eliza Mitchell.” In the days of her 
glory when she was a fireside wrecker 
of Titanic abilities, she was known as 
“Lola Montez.” But that, as Mr. Kip- 
ling says, is another story! Liszt’s 
life is full of them. 

* * * 

I have before me a clipping from a 
London newspaper, which bears this 
heading “A Queen’s Hall Record,” 
which is, indeed, a record. It tells that 
on the occasion of the recital given at 
this hall last month by Yehudi Menu- 
hin and his sister, Hephzibah, pianist, 
the tickets were placed on sale at 10 
a. m. and were all sold by 5 p. m. the 
same day! Queen’s Hall holds some 
2,500 seats. That’s real drawing power, 
thinks your 
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Chicago Symphony Places Rarely 
Heard Works on Recent Programs 


(Continued from page 3) 
at the time of its composition, the au- 
thor has introduced themes by each of 
those composers, an advantage that ap- 
pears only in the program notes as they 
are so elaborately disguised as to be 
unrecognizable. 

For those who liked neither of the 
novelties, and they were many, Mr. 
Lieg!’s exquisite flute playing of the 
Gluck and Mr. Stock’s full blooded in- 
terpretation of Brahms’s Second amply 
compensated for venturing out on 
Thanksgiving night. 

Three contemporary city impressions 
and the appearance of Bronislaw 
Huberman as violin soloist constituted 
the programs of Nov. 22 and 23: 

Paris, A Night Piece (The Song of a Great 

ED acncueeah +s sine dehstedkseuns Delius 


Sketches of the City, Op. 26: Fog; Nocturne 
im a Deserted Brickyard; Prayers of 


Sesel .... ibe weROe 000 wes Gardner Read 
(First performance in Chicago) 
GED cco ccccupecancneseuas Carpenter 
Concerto in D, Op. 61...... ....Beethoven 


Mr. Huberman 


In companionship with the other 
urban-inspired music, John Alden Car- 
penter’s Skyscrapers towered like an im- 
posing masterpiece, which it very like- 
ly is. After eight years this colorful 
score has faded in no particular. Even 
its jazz episodes seem in no way dated, 
despite the fate that has overtaken all 
the popular usage of this idiom. The 
performance was brilliant, with the in- 
cidental solos well sung by Ruth Lyons 
and Charles Sears. 

Gardner Read is a twenty-one year 
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CHICAGO APPLAUDS 
FRANTZ IN RECITAL 


Young Artist’s Interpretation of 
Liszt Sonata Is Power- 
ful Exposition 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5.— Dalies Frantz, 
who twice appeared with the Chicago 
Symphony with great success, gave his 
first recital here at the Woman’s Club 
Theatre on Nov. 19,, under the aus- 
pices of the Musician’s Club of Wom- 
en. Mr. Frantz speedily demonstrated 
that he has all the requirements for a 
splendid recital artist as well as the 
brilliant technique necessary to play 
the great concertos. The Liszt B 
Minor Sonata was the major work of 
his program and it may be said that his 
interpretation of this colossal work 
ranked with that of the great artists, 
being completely satisfying in every re- 
spect. Brilliant too was a group of 
Bach excerpts, while two Brahms In- 
termezzi were restrained and thought- 
ful. 

Fritz Kreisler gave his first violin 
recital of the season at Orchestra Hall 
on Nov. 25. Mr. Kreisler, in superb 
form, offered a characteristically indi- 
vidual account of the Franck Sonata, 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto, Korngold’s 
Much Ado About Nothing and a set of 
his own original compositions. Carl 
Lamson accompanied. 


Stell Andersen Praised 


Stell Andersen was heard in piano 
recital at the Studebaker Theatre on 
Nov. 18 Miss Andersen played a 
lengthy program, mostly of shorter 
compositions, by Scarlatti, Bach- 
Busoni, Brahms, Grieg, Chopin Tcher- 





Max Trapp, Composer of a New Piano Con- 
certo Given Its American Premiere by the 
Chicago Symphony 


old Evanston composer, now a student 
at the Eastman School of Music, where 
his Sketches of City Life were first 
performed last April under the direc- 
tion of Howard Hanson. Inspired by 
poems of Carl Sandburg, the three sec- 
tions of the work display much promise. 


epnin and Albeniz. In all these works 
Miss Andersen revealed a solid com- 
mand of the keyboard, and marked 
individuality of interpretation. The au- 
dience was large and cordial. 

Bela Martay, young Hungarian vio- 
linist, gave a debut recital in Kimball 
Hall on Nov. 25. Mr. Martay played a 
conventional program of Mozart, 
Tchaikovsky and Bruch, with compe- 
tent technique, a small tone of pleasant 
quality and a nice feeling for the lyric 
line. 

Laura Mayer, a young Chicago pian- 
ist, disclosed a good musical style in a 
recital at Kimball Hall on Nov. 18. A 
novelty of the program was a Taran- 
telle by Castelnuovo-Tedesco. 

Ted Shawn and his ensemble of men 
dancers appeared at the Studebaker 
Theatre on Nov. 25. A varied and 
original program gave pleasure to a 
large audience. 

Vincenzo Celli, Chicago dancer for- 
merly of La Scala, gave a recital with 
Berenice Holmes and her group at the 
Blackstone Theatre on Nov. 18. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Sir Hamilton Harty Conducts Belfast 

Symphony in Laudable Program 

Betrast, Dec. 1.—Sir Hamilton 
Harty was given a rousing welcome by 
his native Ulster when he appeared as 
guest conductor with the Belfast Wire- 
less Symphony on Oct. 26 in the Ulster 
Hall. High praise was bestowed upon 
his interpretations of a program includ- 
ing his own arrangement of a Handel 
concerto for orchestra and organ, the 
Brahms C Minor Symphony, Berlioz’s 
Queen Mab Scherzo, Dead March for 
Hamlet, and Corsair Overture, the 
Overture to Smetana’s Bartered Bride, 
and the polka and fugue from Wein- 
berger’s Schwanda. 


The first two are impressionistic in 
the Debussy manner, slender in the- 
matic content but deftly orchestrated. 
The final movement suggests that the 
young composer may in time develop a 
definite individuality. 

Mr. Huberman had not appeared here 
with orchestra since 1896, when he 
played as a wonder child under the 
direction of Theodore Thomas. His in- 
terpretation of the Beethoven Concerto 
was deeply impressive, a sinking of the 
artist’s self into the meaning of a great 
masterpiece. Though objective in style 
and faithful to tradition in every detail, 
a strong touch of personal emotion per- 
vaded Mr. Huberman’s playing. The 
reaction of the audience was immediate 
and he was forced to add as an encore 
the Adagio from Bach’s Sonata in A. 


Moiseiwitsch Acclaimed 


An all-Rachmaninoff program, with 
Benno Moiseiwitsch as piano soloist 
was offered the Tuesday subscribers on 
Nov. 27: 

Vocalise, for Solo Violins and Orchestra, 

Op. 34, No. 14 
Symphony No. 2 in E Minor, Op. 27 


Concerto No. 3 in D Minor, Op. 30 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch 


Mr. Stock’s reading of the Rachman- 
inoff symphony is perhaps the outstand- 
ing achievement of his varied reper- 
toire. Both he and the orchestra were 
in top form and a well merited ovation 
followed. 

Potent as is the third concerto, the 
audience was emotionally too exhausted 
after the symphony for the piece to 
make its usual exciting effect even 
though Mr. Moiseiwitsch gave it a 
reading of scrupulous virtuosity. But 
there still remained enough enthusiasm 
to cause the pianist to offer two encores. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


MANNERCHOR DELIGHTS 
INDIANAPOLIS AUDIENCE 


First Concert of Season, Conducted by 
Karl Reckzeh, Presents Mina 
Hager as Soloist 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 5.—The male 
chorus of the Indianapolis Mannerchor 
sang for the first time this season on 
Nov. 26, Karl Reckzeh, conductor, and 
Mina Hager, mezzo soprano, guest 
soloist. The chorus, augmented in mem- 
bership, has attained a very high de- 
gree of Mannergesang which is thrill- 
ing. The volume of tone allied to splen- 
did attacks and phrasing has made this 
organization an outstanding one among 
male choruses of the country. 


In Das Totenvolk (Hegar) the effect 
was symphonic. Miss Hager sang 
groups of Lieder representing Hugo 
Wolf, Erich Wolff, Richard Strauss, 
Joseph Marx and added several extra 
numbers. She excels in the interpreta- 
tive beauty of her songs. Frederic Pers- 
son at the piano added much to the 
effect. 

Mildred Dilling was presented in a 
recital program at a Propylaeum after- 
noon on Nov. 12. Harp music of the 
old classic period as well as that of 
today was exquisitely played. 

After his four year sojourn in Ger- 
many and Austria, Willard MacGregor, 
pianist, was heard in a recital program 
at English Theatre on Nov. 8, attract- 
ing a large audience. A serious program 
including two Beethoven sonatas, Op. 
13 and Op. 110; the Schumann Fan- 
taisie, Op. 17; Brahms’s Rhapsodie in 
G Minor, Schubert’s Impromptu and 
two Chopin numbers—Scherzo in B 
Minor and B Flat Minor—revealed the 
depth of his artistry. P. S. 


PITTSBURGH HAILS 
DETROIT SYMPHONY 


Gabrilowitsch Conducts’ with 
Viola Mitchell, Soloist— 
Webster in Recital 





PittspurcH, Dec. 5.—The last fort 
night gave Pittsburgh occasion to hear 
three young artists in home town debuts 
There was an enormous turnout for 
each of them and the enthusiasm in each 
instance was surely warranted. Viola 
Mitchell returned to play a Mozart con 
certo with the Detroit Symphony, Ossi; 
Gabrilowitsch conducting, on Nov. 15 
The program included the Franck Sym- 
phony, so loudly applauded that the Ride 
of the Valkyries was played as encore 
Miss Mitchell’s art has broadened in he: 
many years of European concertizing 
she is now a player of quality. 

Beveridge Webster gave us a thrill 
ing reading of the Brahms B Flat Pian 
Concerto with the Pittsburgh Symphon 
Sunday night, Nov. 25. He seemed t 
have surplus technically and musicall) 
and the audience was much in accor 
with the young artist. Antonio Modar 
elli conducted. The Sibelius First 
Symphony and Chabrier’s March Joy 
euse completed the program. 

The Young Men and Women’s 
Hebrew Association presents each year 
one outstanding talent from Pittsburgh 
this season choosing Madeline Rosen 
baum. This young pianist is a pri 
tegée of Petri, Emil Sauer and of 
Rudolph Ganz from whom she won a 
scholarship the past summer. The 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne, Beethoven's 
Appassionata Sonata, a Chopin group, 
Children’s Scenes of Ponte, Debussy’s 
Reflections on the Water, and Liszt's 
Mephisto Waltz gave her ample oppor 
tunity to display her skill. 


String Ensemble in Second Concert 


The Pittsburgh String Symphonic 
Ensemble, under Oscar DelBianco, im- 
proving with each performance, gave 
its second concert on Nov. 23 almost 
filling Carnegie Hall. Bossi’s Inter- 
mezzi Goldoniani, Paul Kletzki’s Sin 
fonietta in E Minor, Handel’s Concert: 
in D Minor, and some Dvorak Dances 
arranged by DelBianco formed a de 
lightfully varied program. 

Ernest Lunt and the Mendelssohn 
Choir opened their season on Nov. 27 
with the Mass in A of Franck and the 
new Hebrew Sacred Service music of 
Ernest Bloch. Reviewers and public 
agreed on the dryness of the Franck 
mass and the beauty of Bloch’s vocal 
score. We had to forego the orches- 
tral accompaniment and Earl Mitchell 
gave us his best at the organ. Frederic 
Baer sang the role of the cantor in the 
temple music with dignity and just 
enough restraint to keep it within the 
bounds of a devotional service. His 
oratorio singing here has always been 
admired. 


Russian Ballet Pleases 


For Thanksgiving fare there were 
two performances of the Monte Cark 
Russian Ballet. Gala audiences cheered 
to the echo the brilliant dancing of this 
troupe. Les Sylphides and the Princx 
Igor dances were old-timers, but Union 
Pacific was a thrilling novelty. The 
Rossini-Respighi Toy Shop, Blue 
Danube and Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping 
Beauty charmed the children. An Amer- 
ican, Roland Gherard, was the favorite 
of the day. 

J. Frep LissFe.t 
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ALOME AND NEW BALLETS OCCUPY CHICAGO STAGE 


First Performance of Strauss Work Here in Twelve Years Brings 
Splendid Performances by Jeritza and Jagel—World Premieres 
of Copland’s Hear Ye! Hear Ye! and Ibert’s Gold Standard on 
Ballet Program—Traviata, Bohéme, Carmen, Aida, Pagliacci, 
Cavalleria, Lohengrin, and Butterfly Among Other Productions 
During Second and Third Weeks, Revealing Artistry of Mason, 
Glade, Thomas, Martinelli and Others—Papi, Van Grove, Ganz, 
Weber, Waller and Kopp Are Conductors 





Coe Glade, a Vivacious and Compelling 
Carmen with the Chicago Forces 
5.—Chicago’s 


HICAGO, Dec, 
first Salome in twelve years, 


with Maria Jeritza as the ex 
ponent of the role in which this city 
so vividly remembers Mary Garden; 
world premieres of two ballets, Jacques 
lbert’s Gold Standard and Aaron Cop 
land’s Hear Ye! Hear Ye!, danced 
nd directed by Ruth Page and con 
lucted by Rudolph Ganz; and Edith 
Mason’s first appearance as Violetta in 
La Traviata, offered opera goers am 
ple material for enjoyment and dis- 
cussion during the second and third 
weeks of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company’s season. 

Much turgid green water has flowed 
backward in the Chicago River past 
the Civic Opera House since 1910 
when Mary Garden first displayed her 
Salome to a professedly shocked pub- 
lic here before the Opera’s principal 
supporters, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Mc 
Cormick, decided that the spectacle was 
immoral, and an wnesthetic chief of 
police won immortality by declaring 
that Miss Garden reminded him of a 
cat wallowing in catnip. And the world 
has made quite a number of revolutions 
since 1922 when Miss Garden, exerting 
her authority as “directa” of the opera 
‘ompany, again mounted the Strauss 
work for several performances and a 
year or two later took the production 
on the road for the company’s tour. 

Now Salome is assumed to have only 
artistic interest. No fanfare of pub- 
licity preceded the revival of Nov. 28. 
Harold McCormick again takes an ac- 
tive part in the company’s affairs as 
honorary chairman and may be sup 
posed to have given his tacit consent 
to the production. And the public, 
which is not slow to ferret out sensa 
tion, thought so little of the prospects 
that the audience was one of the small- 
est ones of the season. 

No effort was made to achieve sen 
sationalism. The questionable elements 
of the work were minimized. Mme 
Jeritza was copiously clothed before 
the Dance of the Seven Veils and at 
least adequately garbed afterward. 





When the head of Jokanaan was de- 
livered on its silver charger the grue- 
some object was considerately con- 
cealed beneath a chiffon veil, presum- 
ably one of those discarded by Salome, 
tinted an innocently pinkish hue scarce- 
ly even suggesting that blood might 
have been spilled in the process of de- 
capitation. And Mme. Jeritza’s sub 
sequent scene with the head was de- 
corous. 
Jeritza a Superb Salome 

Legitimacy of effect was aimed at 
and achieved. At Mme. Jeritza’s en- 
trance it did not seem that this per- 
sonage could adequately depict the wan 
ton dancing princess. But granting this 
fundamental physical handicap, the 
singer soon established an illusion that 
made one forget everything but the im 
mediate dramatic situation. The por- 
trayal was a tour de force of skillful 
acting and really superb singing. Not 
soon will one forget the passionate out- 
burst of the apostrophe to Jokanaan, 
the horrified whispers when Salome 
realizes her purpose has been achieved, 
or the lurid, caressing satisfaction in 
her voice in the final scene. The 
precarious test of the dance Mme. Jer- 
itza met without a note or gesture that 
might easily have turned the scene into 
burlesque. Some of her action was 
original, as at the moment of the ex 
ecution when in her excitement she 
lowered the entire upper part of her 
body into the well, with only the long 


naked legs vividly protruding. Surely 
if any artist deserved cheers Mme. 
Jeritza deserved those which were 


showered upon her at the end of the 
most intense seventy-five minutes an 
opera audience ever sat through 


Contributing equally to this desir- 
able end was the inspired conducting 
of Isaac Van Grove, surely a major 
achievement for a young American 
leader of fairly limited experience. The 
cast was of uniform excellence. Fred- 
erick Jagel, like Mme. Jeritza, not en- 
dowed by nature with the physical re 





Foto-News 

Maria Jeritza Imparted the Full Wantonness 

and Passion of the Judean Princess in the 
Chicago Opera Salome 


quirements of the role, yet sang so 
splendidly and acted so convincingly 
the drunken Herod as to make one com 
pletely forget the initial handicap. 
Sonia Sharnova, regal in appearance, 





Glimpses of New 





Ballets in Chicago 











Foto-News 


Mark Turbyfill (Left) Was the Prosecutor and 

Paul du Pont the Defense Attorney in the 

Chicago Opera's Premiere of Aaron Cop- 
land's Ballet Satire, Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 





Foto-News 


Ruth Page, Premier Danseuse, and Bentley 
Stone, Ballet Director, in a Scene from 
Jacques Ibert's Hilarious Ballet, Gold Stand- 
ard, Given Its First Performance in Chicago 





De Gueldre 


Edith Mason, Making Her First Appearance 

with the Chicago Opera Forces in La Traviata, 

Reached Great Heights of Singing and Act- 
ing as Violetta and Later in Other Roles 


opulently voiced, was a perfect Hero 
dias. Joseph Royer presented an im 
pressive and sonorous Jokanaan 
Myron Duncan brought the right tonc 
of lovesick youth to Narraboth 
five Jews of Guiseppe Cavadore 


5 


vico Oliviero, Freder 


Lodo 
ick Jencks Rob- 
ert Long and Frederick Persson were 
completely in the picture. Other par- 
ticipants, all praiseworthy, were Wil- 
fred Engelman, Howard E. Preston, 
Teodor Lovich, Maria Matyas and 
Sidor Belarsky. The striking new set 
in dark red with mottled purple hang 
ings, with an upper balcony from 
which Herod’s court watched the pro 
ceedings on the terrace below, was by 
Nicolas Remisoff. 

Fearful that the brief Salome might 
not give the customers enough 
money, the first act of Pagliacci was 
offered as dessert to this highly spiced 
repast. Leoncavallo could only come 
as an anti-climax after Strauss, despite 
a good performance in which Lucia 
Diano sang Nedda pleasantly but with 
no great dramatic conviction, John 
Panne-Gasser proved his brilliant vocal 
gifts as never before, singing Canio, 
Carlo Morelli was an excellent and or 
iginal Tonio and Mario Fiorello a 
pleasing Silvio. Leo Kopp, one of the 
younger conductors rapidly forging to 


g 
the front, was on the podium 


for their 


An Evening of Ballets 


An experiment on Nov. 30 in devoting 
a whole evening to the ballet worked out 
satisfactorily as far as public approval 
was concerned, but did not gladden the 
heart of the box-office. Aaron Copland’s 
Hear Ye! Hear Ye!, with scenario by 
Ruth Page and Nicholas Remisoff, proved 
a diverting bit of entertainment 
as a travesty on Ameriac: 
central idea being the variety of conffict- 
ing evidence presented in a 
the piece occasionally touched deeper 
truths than appeared on the surface. Pre 
vious to the rise of the curtain disjointed 
phrases and screaming headlines are 
flashed on the screen. The scene that fol 
lows is a cock-eyed representation of a 
courtroom with the jury arranged on the 
stairs, the judge dozing on a pedestal high 
above the scene, and masked group of re 
porters stiffly watching the proceedings 
Attorneys for the prosecution and defens« 
present their case and as each witness is 
sworn in, his version of a night-clnb mur- 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Boston Symphony Celebrates 100th ” 
Anniversary of Higginson’s Birth 





Koussevitzky Conducts Found- 
er’s Favorite Music in Free 
Memorial Program — Later 
Concerts Bring Heifetz as 
Soloist and Performances of 
Eichheim’s Bali and Berlioz’s 
Damnation of Faust with Mal- 
kin, Ivantzoff, Tcherkassky 
and Gurney 


Boston, Dec. 5.—One of the out- 
standing musical events here so far 
this season was the Memorial Concert 
given by the Boston Symphony on Nov. 
18, with Dr. Serge Koussevitzky con 
ducting, as a tribute to the founder of 
the orchestra, Major Henry Lee Hig- 
ginson, who was born 100 years ago, 
on Nov. 18, 1834. In order that the or- 
chestra upon this occasion should best 
serve the purpose for which it was 
founded, the hall was thrown open to 
the public without charge, only the first 
balcony being reserved for friends of 
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Major Higginson’s family and for the 
members of the newly formed society 
of Friends of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The program comprised orchestral 
numbers for which Major Higginson 
had always expressed a preference the 
Beethoven Leonore Overture No. 3, the 
Schubert Unfinished Symphony and the 
Finale to the Brahms fourth Symphony 


‘Tribute to Major Higginson 


Bentley W. Warren, president of the 
Trustees of the orchestra reminded the 
vast audience of the tremendous debt 
which Bostonians today owe Major 
Higginson. His vision, his seemingly 
inexhaustible supply of patience, his 
untiring efforts in behalf of orchestral 
music Of a quality such as had never 
before been attained either in Boston 
or elsewhere in this country; all these 
were reviewed by Mr. Warren in force- 
ful yet unpretentious manner, as befit- 
ted one who spoke of a man as kindly 
and unassuming as Major Higginson. 
The message could not have failed to 
rouse in the listeners a renewed sense of 
their responsibility toward the orches- 
tra upon which its founder lavished 
such a vast amount of money and af- 
fection. 

The orchestra gave extraordinary 
pleasure. Major Higginson would 
have thrilled to the finesse of perfor- 
mance had he been present, and the 
enthusiasm of the audience was unmis- 
takable. 

It is evident that the patrons of the 
Tuesday series of concerts are deriving 
unusual pleasure from Dr. Koussevit- 
zkv’s programs confined to the works of 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms. On 
Nov. 21, the orchestra played the Schu- 
bert Svmphony in B Flat, the Adagio 
and Scherzo from the Schumann Sym 
phony in C and the Brahms E Minor 
Symphony. 


Eichheim Work Has Merit 


For the sixth pair of Fridav-Saturday 
concerts, on Nov. 23 and 24. Jascha 


Heifetz appeared as soloist. The pro- 
gram: 
Bali. . ..Henry Ejichheim 


(Conducted by the composer) 7 


Concerto in D Minor. Op. 47...... Sibelius 
Mr. Heifetz 
Also Sorach Zarathustra. Strauss 


In a first performance at these concerts. 
Mr. Eichheim’s new opus attracted consid- 
erable attention. As might he guessed. it 
incorporates a flavor of the Far Fast and 
utilizes a number of the curious looking 
and more curious sounding Eastern instru- 
ments. As an experiment in combining 
the oriental with the occidental. this mu- 
sical dish has certain merits. but the ori- 
ental tang is not sufficiently pungent to 
satisfy the average nalate and the occident- 
al garnish is too insignificant to justifv 
more than casual interest. It was evident 
that much of the enthusiasm shown by the 
audience was a tribute to the orchestra for 
its valiant efforts. 

A dramatic reading of the Strauss tone 
poem concluded the purely orchestral por- 
tion of the program. Of the soloist. what 
mav one say which has not already been 
said? There was evident the same perfect 
tone, the same flawless technique. In the 
Adagio Mr. Heifetz rose to emotional 
heights too seldom reached. And his per- 
formance of the final Allegro must have 
been the despair of other violinists. It 
goes without saving that Mr. Heifetz was 
granted an ovation by audience and or- 
chestra alike. 


Berlioz’s Faust an Innovation 
As an innovation for the seventh pair 
of concerts on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, Dr. 
Koussevitzky presented Berlioz’s The 
Damnation of Faust. The cast, if so it 





Du Pont 
Beata Malkin, a Soloist in the Damnation of 
Faust with the Boston Symphony 


might be termed, comprised the following 


Marguerite......... ....s...-Beata Malkin 
i. cic dds 60 4.6« ...ase-e-Kvan Ivantzoff 
Mephistopheles.......... Alexis Tcherkassky 
SPS John Gurney 
Cecilia Society Chorus, Arthur Fiedler, 


conductor 

Although other works by Berlioz have 
been performed by this orchestra from time 
to time, this was the first complete per- 
formance of this work at these concerts. 
It is not difficult to understand conductorial 
reticence. The theme, considered from a 
literary point of view, is decidedly out- 
moded. Musically, the score is, with a 
few notable exceptions, irritatingly uneven 
in worth. Berlioz was only a youth oi 
twenty-four when his Eight Scenes from 
Faust were made, and although he revised 
his score when he was about forty-one and 
called it Le Damnation de Faust he re- 
tained almost all of the original work. 
This, it would seem, might account for 
the uneveness of the work. It does not, 
however, account for the composer's ap 
parent indifference to good taste. Despite 
its banalities, the score compares favorably 
with the other Faust scores of the period 
and reveals to the discriminating ear multi- 
tudinous examples of the orchestral writ- 
ing which has made the works of Berlioz 
a practical source of reference for students 
of instrumentation. 

In offering the work, it was noticeable 
that Dr. Koussevitzky gave no perfunctory 
orchestral performance of measures the- 
matically uninteresting. In the exposition 
of measures bearing the stamp of genius 
there was brilliance in execution, notably 
the famous Rakoczy March, the Valse des 
Sylphes and Menuet des Feux Follets. The 
choral work was of a very high order 
(the Cecilia Society last performed the 
work at a concert of its own in 1921, Agide 
Jacchia, conductor) and the fact was once 
more emphasized that this society is a val- 
uable auxiliary to the Boston Symphony. 

Messers. Ivantzoff and Tcherkassky are 
singers new to Boston and each acquitted 
himself with honor. The work of Mr. 
Gurney wa: distinctly pleasurable. One 
wished his role had been less brief. Mme. 
Malkin sang admirably and was very cor- 
dially received. Her performance would 
have been more in the picture, however, 
had she confined herself to one language 
instead of offering alternately French and 
English, since the remaining soloists and 
chorus used exclusively, the English trans- 
lation of the text edited by Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch. At the close of the performance 
there were ovations for everybody. 

A striking but brief tribute to the sud- 
den passing of Philip Hale was offered by 
Dr. Koussevitzky in a few words preced- 
ing the concert of Saturday evening, and 
upon his request the audience rose and 
stood for one minute in complete silence. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 





The Soussay prize of 1,500 francs 
will be awarded by the French Academy 
in 1936 for an opera libretto in verse 
which has not previously been set to 
music. 





BOSTONIANS ENJOY 
NOTABLE CONCERTS 


Sevitzky Gives New Howe Work 
with People’s Symphony— 
Recitalists Hailed 


Boston, Dec. 5.—On the afternoon 
of Nov. 25, the People’s Symphony, 
Fabien Sevitzky conductor, gave the 
third of its concerts in Jordan Hall 
Benjamin de Loache, baritone, was the 
assisting artist and the program was as 
follows : 

Concerto in D Mimor............... Vivaldi 

(Transcribed by Alexander Siloti) 

Wn 00 ccseesd SBeeEseaseeces Mary Howe 

Revenge! Timotheus Cries, from Alexander’s 

eee ere canes Handel 

Evening Star from Tannhauser...... Wagner 


Mr. de Loache 
Symphony No. 4 in F Minor. . Tchaikovsky 


The American work brought forward 
on this program was the Dirge by Mis: 
Howe, a graduate of the Peabody Con 
servatory and possessed of a back 
ground of study abroad. The worl 
commemorates the passing of Harold 
Randolph, former director of the con 
servatory. The score contains no 
startling harmonic innovations but 
contrives to reveal the composer’s 
emotional reaction to an event which 
evidently stirred her deeply. If the 
comments to be heard at the close of 
the concert were any criterion, the 
program evidently gave great pleasure 
to the audience. Mr. Sevitzky con- 
tinues his good work of building up an 
organization of symphonic players 
which shall eventually stand with the 
ranking orchestras of the country. 

Another Jordan Hall concert was 
that of Messrs. Spalding and Gabrilow- 
itsch in one of their wholly delightful 
programs of music for violin and piano. 
It would be difficult to select a more 
perfectly matched pair of artists and 
the thunderous applause of the huge 
audience paid tribute to their superior 
talents. 

Klaus Goetze, pianist, played in Jor- 
dan Hall on Nov. 20 to a friendly au 
dience. Earlier in his career Mr. 
Goetze showed the ability to produce 
a tone of pleasing quality. He also ap 
peared to have musical sensibility, thus 
one might expect more from him than 
he gave at this last recital. Bach, for 
instance, is not a mere propounding of 
fugal subjects and answers. Mr. 
Goetze must dig more deeply if he ex- 
pects to bring up musictal ore of any 
considerable worth. 

Mrs. Isabel French, soprano, who 
was heard in Jordan Hall on Nov. 27, 
is a singer of exquisite perception who 
seldom errs in the selection of songs 
best fitted for her use. The voice is 
not large but it has quality, and the 
singer’s artistry is above reproach. 
Celius Dougherty proved the perfect 
accompanist. 


Enthusiasm High for Thomas 


In Symphony Hall, Jesis Maria San- 
roma, pianist, and John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, have divided honors 
during the past month. Mr. Sanroma 
called to his assistance Mercedes Pe- 
sarell Sanroma in the opening number 
of the recital, a Mozart Sonata in F 
for four hands, and very charming in 
performance. Mr. Sanroma has devel- 
oped an amazing technique, but it is 
possible that he may allow it too free 
rein, since at present he appears to 
bow to the little god Speed. Yet the 
recital was not without its poetic mo- 
ments, especially during the Debussy 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Strauss s Confusing Ariadfie in New York Premiere 


(Continued from page 3) 


sults. Orchestrally the performance 
touched a high plane. These Juilliard in- 
strumentalists are finer than ever. But 
the vocal parts offer problems more dif- 
ficult of solution. I am certain that they 
have been as responsible as any other 
element for Ariadne not being given 
frequently. They are the result of the 
composer’s desire at that time to write 
vocal parts that would display the sing- 
ers’ gifts, he having been subjected to 
the charge that in his earlier operas he 
wrote music that was unsingable. (The 
old attack on Wagner levelled at 





Josephine Antoine, the Charming Zerbinetta 
of the Opening and Friday Night Perform- 
ances of the Juilliard's Ariadne 


Strauss, composer of so many excellent 
Lieder. ) 


In other words, Strauss’s Ariadne, 
his Composer, his Zerbinetta are sup- 
posed to sing, yea, they should sing 
arias. He went so far as to write what 
he called an aria in the style of Mozart 
for Zerbinetta. But long as I have 
known it, I can find no relation between 
it and Salzburg’s wonderful lad, except 
that in the opening measures, and in a 
few other places, the vocal line is sup- 
ported by an accompaniment in eighth 
notes and a simple bass. Further I knowe 
nothing by Mozart so banal as the main 
theme of the aria in question. 


Mixture of Styles 


The mixture of styles seems to me to 
be worse than in any work of similar 
pretensions. The music of the Prelude 
is typically good, routine Strauss, music 
that flows readily, discourses neatly, un- 
derscores the text pointedly as Strauss 
can do so well, but, save for Zerbinetta’s 
Ein Augenblick ist wenig, ein Blick ist 
viel and a little of the Composer’s music, 
it is pretty much of a pasticcio. In the 
opera proper there are things that are 
heart-warming, but the best of them 
have all been written by Strauss before 
—in Der Rosenkavalier, in his sym- 
phonic poems and songs—phrases that 
pop up here and there, telling us whose 
offspring they are. Again and again 
one’s attention is forcibly drawn to the 
exquisite instrumental writing, planned 
at times for but a string quartet and a 
few wind instruments, again many 
times for subdivided strings in the up- 
per octaves and quite individually, for 


Gottscho 


A Scene from Ariadne on Naxos, the Strauss 


First Production. 


harmonium alone, an arresting effect 
as this master of instrumentation uses it. 


Josephine Antoine Scores 


Zerbinetta was the heroine of this 
performance, sung and acted by Miss 
Antoine with infinite grace and pert- 
ness. She was equally praiseworthy in 
prelude and opera proper, made her 
points tell and carried. her aria to an 
ovational reception. Her high D was 
true and she managed cleanly the in- 
tricate florid passages (I still think 
Strauss meant to write them for a solo 
violin instead of for a soprano!), with 
infinite skill. Miss Antoine grows as an 
artist with every performance. 

Of the other principals, Miss Dwyer 
sang some of Ariadne’s music capably, 
but acted far from comfortably; Miss 
Stellman was a personable Composer 
of good vocal accomplishment; the trio 
(Naiad, Dryad and Echo) was well cast, 
the Misses Marshall and Stevens dis- 
tinguishing themselves especially. Mr. 
Gifford’s singing was far from satis- 
factory, as was that of Mr. Seulitrinic. 
The other parts were managed well 
enough. A word of special praise for 
Mr. Greenwell for his superb enuncia- 
tion of the Major Domo’s spoken lines 
and his fine stage presence in his im- 
pressive costume. 


Settings and Costumes Attractive 


The stage direction reflected credit 
again on Alfredo Valenti, the settings 
and the costumes were attractive ones 
(executed at the school), the work of 
Frederick Kiesler, and the dances were 
arranged by Arthur Mahoney, who was 
the merry fisherman at the close of 
John Erskine’s Helen Retires last year 
with that very incidental music by 
George Antheil, which you may remem- 
ber, though many have forgotten it. 

The Juilliard opera department in 
five years of activity has developed a 
decided technical ability. That can not 
be questioned. This performance fur 
nished proof for any who doubted. But 
Ariadne is not a work for this ad- 
mirable organization to give us, as I 
see it. It calls for a group of singers 


ARIADNE on NAXOS Opera it 
a Prelude and One Act German Text 
by Hugo von Hofmannsthal Music by 
Richard Strauss. By the Opera Depart- 
ment of the Juilliard School of Mumc in 
the School Auditortum, Dec. 5, 6, 7 and 
& Cast for Dec. 5 First Performance iz 
New York 


Major Domo 





Music Teacher George Britton 
Composer Maxine Steliman 
Tenor (Bacchus Alber: Gifford 
Officer . Robert Lawrence 
Dancing Master Jack Seulitrinic 
Wig Maker Josenh Epley 
Lackey Renaldo Rovers 
= Zerbinetta Josephine Antoine 
= Prima Donna (Ariedne)..Marthea Dwyer 
= Arlecchino Robert Dunz 
= Scaramuccio Allan Stewart 
= Truffaldino Robert Geis 
E Brighella Arther de Voss 
E Naied . Helen Marshall 
H Dryad Risé Stevens 
E Echo Helen Van Loos 


Musical Director..Albert Stoessel 
Stage Director Alfredo Valenti 
Stage Settines and Costumes 
Frederick Kiesler 
Performances Given in English 


HULU EUOTTOOELUEEEDASAEEDERDORINRD EST TNT yyy eet THNONEREDON //eNRREROTOROR, 


far more expert than any we have in 
New York today, such a group as might 
be thought to exist in the world’s great- 
est opera house. It demands a delicacy 
of treatment from a dramatic standpoint 
that only seasoned artists—and few of 
them—can command, and kindred 
things that no stage director, conduc- 
tor nor head of any other division can 
teach them. There are other operas, 
not given in conventional opera houses 
far more worthy of the efforts of Mr 
Stoessel and his department’s gifted 
young artists than this Strauss misfit, 
a work which failed to strike fire both 
when given first in 1912 and again in 
its revised form in Vienna in 1916 
Ariadne is something of a lost cause in 
the story of Strauss. The Juilliard 
would do well to devote its efforts to 
stage works that have more living sub 
stance in them. 

Hearing opera sung in English 
proved enjoyable when the text was 
clearly enunciated. Unfortunately only 
a few of the singers succeeded in this 
Miss Dwyer’s vocal emission lacking 
entirely in consonantal definition 





The opera was repeated on the three 
subsequent evenings. Of the first night 
cast, Gean Greenwell, Robert Lawrence, 





Opera Given Its New York Premiere by the Juilliard Opera Forces Twenty-two Years After Its 
Frederick Kiesler Designed the Sets and Costumes 


Jack Seulitrinic, Joseph Epley, Renaldo 
Rovers, Allan Stewart and Arthur de 
Voss were heard at all performances. 
The others sang at the Friday night 
performance also excepting Mr. Geis 
who was Truffaldino on Wednesday 
and Thursday nights. On Thursday and 
Saturday nights, Dec. 6 and 8, there 
were these changes in the cast: Harold 
Boggess, Music Teacher; Alice Mary 
Anderson, Composer ; Roland Partridge, 
Tenor (Bacchus) on Dec. 6, and Eu- 
gene Ramey on Dec. 8; Ruby Mercer, 
Zerbinetta: Marvel Biddle, Prima Don- 
ma (Ariadne); Floyd Worthington, 
Arlecchino; Carolyn Urbanek, Naiad; 
Lucille Browning, Drvad and Helen 
Fernum. Echo. Mack Harrell replaced 
Mr. Geis as Truffaldino on Friday and 


Saturday nights 





Alfred Wallenstein to Be Guest Con- 
ductor with Los Angeles Forces 


While Otto Klemperer is in the East 
conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
one of the guest conductors to be heard 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
will be Alfred Wallenstein who will 
lead a pair of concerts on Feb. 7 and 
& Mr. Wallenstein, who conducted one 
comcert in the Hollywood Bowl during 
the summer of 1932, will fly to and from 
the Coast in order not to be absent from 
his post as first cellist of the New York 
Phitharmonic-Symphony for more than 
2 week 





Max R. Mueller Joins Wolff Concert 
Bureau in Berlin 


Bertrn, Dec. 1—Max R. Mueller, 
formerly manager of the Hamburg 
branch of Steinway & Sons, has been 
appointed general business manager of 
the well-known Berlin concert agency, 
Konzertdirektion Hermann Wolff, of 
which Frau Luisa Wolff is the presi- 
dent. Herr Mueller was associated 
with Steinway & Sons for eighteen 
years as director of the European con- 
cert division of the German branch 

G. pe C, 
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American Organist Makes Return to 
Ideals of Bach His Artistic Goal 


Edward Rechlin, Widely Ac- 
claimed as an Eminent Inter- 
preter, Accomplishes Long 
Cherished Purpose to Rein- 
state True Organ Literature 
N AN era when the organ was un- 
dergoing some of the most radical 

changes in its history—changes in me- 

chanics, in its status musical 


among 





White 


Edward Rechlin, American Organist, Whose 
Ideals of Bach Interpretation Have Brought 
Him Wide Renown 


instruments, and particularly in its rep- 
ertoire—Edward Rechlin, American or- 
ganist, embarked upon a lone crusade 
to establish the instrument in its proper 
sphere and return to the true literature 
of the organ exemplified by the works 
of Bach. 

This was in 1920. Today Mr. Rech- 
lin contemplates the fulfillment of his 
unique and altruistic resolve. Not only 
has he disclosed the authentic sublimity 
and dignity of the instrument to a large 
section of the American public in a 
completely individual manner, but he 
also has gone to Bach’s native Germany 
where his masterful performances, 
tinged with a fresh vigor of the New 
World, were a revelation. 

His recital in the “Barfuesser” 
Church at Augsburg was regarded as 
one of the most significant musical 
events which took place in connection 


with the opening of the International 
Celebration of the 400th Anniversary 
of the Diet of Augsburg during June 
of 1930. In all, over 600 audiences 
here -_ enenann have inom the 


desuomennannnonesnanectsransenessiienny 


realization @f this artist’s lofty ideal. 
Wir. Recitlim, moreover, is possessed 
of a memuntablie insight into Bach’s pur- 
poses, mowimge beem for mamy years or- 
cunt of ome of the leading Lutheran 
churches im New York. Critics and 
audiences the world over have ac- 
claimed ins recitals for their emphasis 
on tthe orgam as am instrument of reli- 
iow expression, and they have been 
described! as hours of spiritual eleva- 
ticm ames Romcacom. 
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Bailly Directs Notable Chamber — 
Music Concerts in Philadelphia 


HE seventh season of chaniber 

music concerts, under the artistic 
direction of Dr. Louis Bailly, who is im 
charge of the departments of chamber 
music and viola at the Curtis Institute 
of Music, opened at the Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art in Philadelphia on Nov 
11. Presenting rare works, first per- 
formances, classics, and works seidom 
heard because of the unusual imstre- 
mental combinations required, these con- 
certs never have featured so-called 
“popular” programs. Attendance, never- 
theless, runs into thousands at each of 
the five concerts of the season. 

At the four remaining concerts on 
Dec. 16, Feb. 10, March 10, and April 
14, Dr. Bailly will give performances 
of the Svendsen String Quintet, Op. 5 
Brahms’s String Quintet, Op. 88: Mah 
ler’s Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen 
Zilcher’s Marienlieder; Joaquin Win's 
Spanish Carols; Maurice Duruflé’s Pré- 
lude, Récitatif et Variations for fiute 
viola and piano; Gabriel Dupont’s 
Poéme for piano quintet, Florent 
Schmitt’s and César Franck’s pianc 
quintets; Handel’s Sonata in G Mimor 
for two violins and piano: Ernest 
Bloch’s Concerto Grosso; Popietti’s 
Balletto; Pergolesi’s Concertino, and 2 
Purcell sonata for string orchestra 
These programs are sponsored ‘by ‘the 
Curtis Institute of Music. 

Dr. Bailly also conducts coast ‘to 
coast broadcasts of chamber music mro- 
grams for the Curtis Institute Hom 
using various combinations of players 
Among these is the Casimir Quartet 
Charles Jaffe and Eudice Shapiro, vio- 
lins; Virginia Majewski, viola, and Vic- 
tor Gottlieb, ’cello, which is appearing 
this season as a professional organize- 
tion. 

At the Cosmopolitan Club in New 
York, Dr. Bailly will appear with some 
of his groups on Jan. 21 in a program 
including the Schénberg Sextet, Ver- 
klarte Nacht, and the Chausson Con- 
certo for solo violin, piano and string 


BROOKLYN HEARS POLISH OPERA BY MONTUSZKO 





Work Retains National Flavor—Olin 
Downes and Harvard Glee Club 
in Lecture Recital 

Brooktyn, Dec. 5.—Stanislaw Moni- 
uszko’s opera, Halka, a work composed 
some four years ago which attained its 
American premiere recently in New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago per- 
formances by the Polish Opera Com- 
pany, Louis Kowalski, manager, was 
presented at the Academy of Music on 
Nov. 18 before a rather small but in- 
terested audience. The principal sing- 
ers were Maryla Karwowska, soprano; 
Janusz Poplawski, tenor; Paul Farber, 
baritone, and Nicholas Karlash, bass. 
Walter Grigaitis conducted. 

Halka, though outmoded in musical 
content, retains a national sentiment 


that is pleasing to those of Polish origin 
Many arias are of value to the general 
music lover. 


Choral music was the subject of the 
fourth Enjoyment of Music lecture 
recitals at the Academy on Nov. 27. 
with Olin Downes as commentator and 
the Harvard Glee Club, G. Wallace 
Woodworth, conductor, as the partici 
pating ensemble. The program, excel- 
lently sung, listed works by Lassus 
Allegri, Morley, Handel, Bach, Brahms 
Holst and a group of choruses from 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Tolanthe 

William G. Kirby and Egbert Fischer 
were the accompanists and special atx- 
iliary effects for trumpets and percus 
sion instruments enlisted the services 
of players from the National Orchestral 
Association. F. D. 





Dr. Laws Bally Canducts Outstanding Cham- 
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Suspices 
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Plans fer Whird Yadde Festival Are 
Xnneanced 

Sanamocsa Semmes, N Dec. 5.— 

The ‘tthrd festival of contemporary 

umencen music at Yaddo is being plan- 

ned for tthe Inst week im September, 

1933. Works for chamber orchestra and 

smaller confinations will be performed 
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Frank La Ferre Inducted Inte Presi- 
deoxy of Wasicians Club of N. Y. 


Fuatk La F noted composer- 


Fimtint, was indicted into the office of 
present of The Musicians Club of 


mgze. 


New Vor'k at the meeting held in the 
Woaldort-Astoria om the evening of 
Nov. 2). Following the ceremony a 
prnetam was givem by artist-groups 
of the Lm Forge-Bertimem Studios, in- 
dutim Emma Otero, coloratura 
sopramm, ami Geral Mirate. pianist. 
Miss Otter same am aria and two 
oromps ch Spanish songs, and Mr. 
Wirrnte, tesidkes playing the accompani- 
ments, was heard im two groups of 
anos 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
PLAYS MASTERWORKS 


Melchior Sings Wagnerian Ex- 
cerpts with Orchestra 
Under Golschmann 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Dec. 5.—The third 
pair of St. Louis Symphony concerts on 
Nov. 16 and 17 brought Lauritz Mel- 
chior, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
as the only individual vocal artist of the 
entire season. His initial performance 
here was an outstanding triumph at 
both concerts. No less must be said of 
the performance of the orchestra un 
der Vladimir Golschmann. Opening 
with the Beethoven overture to Eg- 
mont the program continued with a first 
American performance of A_ Saint 
Valery by Fourestier, which proved in- 
teresting, though not extremely con 
vincing in musical value. However the 
performance of Mozart’s Symphony in 
D (Haffner) which followed, was a 
magnificent example of Mr. Golsch- 
mann’s conducting. 

The second half was devoted to Wag 
ner, including the Waldweben from 
Siegfried and the Prelude to Die Meis- 
tersinger. Mr. Melchior sang Sieg 
mund’s Liebeslied from Die Walkire, 
Siegfried’s Forge Song from Siegfried 
and the Prize Song from Die Meister- 
singer. 

The program of the fourth pair of 
concerts on Nov. 23 and 24 was ex- 
tremely catholic in its makeup. The 
soloist was E. Robert Schmitz, pianist. 
Mr. Golschmann gave a first perform 
mance of Overture pour une Operette 
Imaginaire by Jean Rivier, which 
proved to be a sprightly, effervescent 
work that placed everyone in a pleasant 
mood for Mr. Schmitz’s performance of 
the Mozart Concerto in D Minor, to 
which Mr. Golschmann gave a fault- 
less accompaniment. 

After the intermission came a dram 
atic reading of La Mer by Debussy, 
and here the conductor was at his best. 
securing magnificent effects. Mr. 
Schmitz also played in de _ Falla’s 
Nights In the Gardens of Spain. He 
was accorded such an enthusiastic re 
ception that he gave encores by Bach 
and Debussy. 

Steindel Group in Concert 

The first of the series of Chamber 
Music Concerts by St. Louis artists, to 
be presented by the Ethical Society at 
Sheldon Memorial Hall took place on 
Nov. 15. The Max Steindel Ensemble 
(formed by Max Steindel, ’cellist) 

®cave an excellent reading of Borodin’s 
Quartet in D, and assisted by Mrs. 
David Kriegshaber at the piano, per- 
formed the Arensky Quintet, Op. 51 in 
D in a highly finished manner. Ber 
nard Ferguson, baritone, assisted by 
Mary Welshans-Ferguson at the piano, 
sang songs by Rachmaninoff, Mous- 
sorgsky and Borodin with a fine sense 
of vocal and interpretative values. 

Alma Cueny presented again on Nov 
25 the Vienna Sangerknaben before a 
very large audience at the Municipal 
Opera House. 

The Grace Church Choir, Mont 
gomery Lynch, conductor, assisted by 
Mrs. Lynch as accompanist, gave a pro 
- at the Municipal Opera House on 

Nov. 15, the first half devoted to vari 
ous a cappella works and concluding 
with Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast by 
Coleridge-Taylor. 

Paul Friess, organist, gave a delight 
ful recital recently in the chapel of Lin 
denwood College at St. Charles, as 
sisted by Eva Engelhart, pianist. 

Hersert W. Cost 





Detroit Symphony and Opera 
Societies Co-operate under 
Gabrilowitsch Who Makes De- 
but as Operatic Conductor — 
Enthusiasm High for Produc- 
tion Featuring Aithouse, Al- 
sen, Matzenauer, Baromeo and 
Patton 


ETROIT, Dec. 5.—With its in- 
spiring production of Tristan 


und Isolde now musical history, 
this city has joined other leading cen- 
tres in the movement to make opera of 
paramount importance in the United 
States. 

Under the fiery guidance of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the Wagner work was 
presented on Nov. 30 in Masonic Audi- 
torium before an audience of 5,000 en 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch Made a Brilliant Debut 
as an Operatic Conductor in Detroit's Tristan 
und Isolde 


thusiastic listeners. For the first time 
in the history of local music, the full 
forces of the Detroit Symphony So 
ciety and the Detroit Civic Opera So- 
ciety were employed in a single effort. 

One of the most important milestones 
in Detroit’s culture has been passed. 
lristan und Isolde was sung as bril- 
liantly as we have ever been privileged 
to hear it; it was given for the first 
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Detroit Joins Symphony-Opera Ranks 





Several of the Participants in the Detroit Production of Tristan und Isolde. Seated: Paul 
Althouse, the Tristan; Elsa Alsen, the Isolde; Fred Patton, the Kurvenal. Standing, Donald 
Dickson, the Melot (Left), and Arthur Rosenstein, Who Acted as Prompter 


time with the co-operation of a major 
symphony orchestra; and it was beau 
tifully staged. The undertaking was 
so pre-eminently successful it practi- 
cally insures the permanence of the 
union between the city’s leading musi- 
cal institutions 

Momentarily, Tristan und Isolde has 
become the prideful talk of the town. 
It has become the pleasantest single 
memory im a season more active and 
more filled with noted music events than 
any other. 

Much careful preparation had gone 
into the performance, and no stone had 
been left unturned to insure a first-rate 
production. 

If Tristan und Isolde indeed was a 
triumph for any one person, that per- 
son is Mr. Gabrilowitsch. It marked 
the operatic debut of the distinguished 
pianist and orchestra conductor. It also 
revealed Detroit’s first musician as an 
altogether capable opera conductor and 
due to his intimate knowledge of the 
score, served to place the nucleus of 
the company triumph directly in the or- 
chestra pit. 


Rarely, if ever, has the Detroit Sym 
phony played Wagner with more mov- 
ing beauty. The response of the mu- 
sicians to the conductor’s baton was 
everything that could be asked and the 
contribution of the orchestra alone 
would have made the evening one of 
great merit. 

This, fortunately, was but a factor, 
perhaps the most important, in the 
overwhelming success. Vocally, it was 
equally as impressive and the princi 
pals distinguished themselves mightily. 

Guest Artists Praised 

The guest artists in the cast were 
Paul Althouse as Tristan, Elsa Alsen as 
Isolde, Margaret Matzenauer as Bran 
gane, Fred Patton as Kurvenal, Chase 
Baromeo as King Marke, Donald Dick 
son as Melot and the Shepherd, Thomas 
C. Evans as a Sailor, and Fred Fox as 
a Helmsman. 

A more competent group of princi 
pals in this opera Detroit has never 
heard. Each artist was in the best voice 
and the result was a singularly fault- 
less performance. Mr. Althouse and 
Mme. Alsen were the perfect Wag 
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With Tristan 


nerian team. Their solo and duet work 
thrilled time and again and the cli- 
maxes in Acts II and III were so ex- 
pertly approached that theirs was lit- 
tle short of perfect singing. Mr. Al- 
thouse’s tenor rang beautifully true 
throughout the three acts and Mme. 
Alsen matched his superb vocal con 
tributions phrase for phrase. They 
have sung the roles together so many 
times that to have had them any less 
satisfactory would have caused keen 
disappoinment indeed. 

Mr. Baromeo’s characterization was a 
thing of beauty, a performance that out- 
did anything he has done here. His art 
has advanced to a high degree and Detroit 
felt more pride in this native son’s work, 
perhaps, than in that of any of the other 
singers. Mr. Baromeo deserved it all. 

Mme. Matzenauer, Mr. Patton, Mr. 
Dickson and the others were all expert 
in their roles. Mme. Matzenauer’s voice 
was sure and full and provided a handsome 
complement for that of Isolde’s. Mr. Pat 
ton sang with great effectiveness and won 
his just share of the applause which rang 
out at the conclusion of each act. His 
baritone was of rare quality and warmed 
his listeners to more than simple appreci- 
ation. Mr. Dickson was a highly satis- 
factory Melot. 

Perhaps no one worked harder to insure 
a brilliant performance than Thaddeus 
Wronski, astute executive director of the 
opera society. Mr. Wronski was pro- 
duction manager and as such fulfilled every 
demand that such an undertaking puts 
upon the central figure behind the scenes 
Without his foresight and diligence, it 
is doubtful that Detroit would have had its 
Tristan und Isolde. Certainly not in the 
year 1934. 

Aided at all times by Murray G. Pater 
son, manager of the symphony and general 
manager for the opera production, Mr. 
Wronski achieved his greatest satisfaction 
with this production. He has worked to- 
ward such a performance for ten years. 


Sets Are Highly Effective 


The sets were by Peter J. Donigan and 
a more pleasing lot would be hard to 
imagine. Mr. Donigan’s talent has been 
known here for several years because of 
his work with the opera society in its an- 
nual season. For this occasion, however, 
Mr. Donigan outdid all of his earlier ef- 
forts. Lighting effects were decidedly pro- 
fessional. 

The chorus of fifty voices, recruited 
trom local singers, had been ably prenared 
by both Mr. Wronski and Giacomo Spa 
doni. No fault could be found with its 
work. Costumes, too, were faultless. In 
the prompter’s box sat Arthur Rosenstein, 
although it is doubtful that his valuable 
services were much called upon. 

HERMAN WISE 














Charles Jaffe, Violinist 


Tue Castmir QUARTET 
Eudice Shapiro, Violinist Dr. Louis Bailly 





Virginia Majewski, Violist 
Victor Gottlieb, Cellist 


DR. LOUIS BAILLY 


of 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


in charge of the 


Viola and Chamber Music Departments 


announces 


a new Chamber Music group 


THE CASIMIR QUARTET 


(Recital in Casimir Hall of the Curtis Institute 
December 10, 1934) 
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A Great American Gone: Philip Hale 
and His Lasting Contribution 


HILIP HALE’S-work was done. Of few 

who pass from this sphere can it be said that 
they had so completely fulfilled their mission, as 
they themselves saw it, and as the world in which 
they moved came to see it and accept it without 
question. His was a life richly full and at his 
death on Nov. 30 he seemed to leave no loose 
ends. So far as has been disclosed, he had pro- 
jected no important task he had not performed. 
If he had been spared and his health had per- 
mitted a continuation of his long-established 
routine, the additional years would not, con- 
ceivably, have altered in any essential aspect his 
notable career. He was a treasure to his friends, 
an honor to his profession, and his death evokes 
widespread sorrow and regret. But he was in 
his eighty-first year; to have kept him so long 
was one of the great good fortunes of our times ; 
those who mourn his loss most sincerely have 
every reason to feel that destiny was kind. 

Some, indeed, have regretted that the great mu- 
Sic critic was not a writer of books and that he 
left no series of volumes dealing with critical 
problems, or of a biographical or historical char- 
acter. This is a vain regret, in view of the mighty 
monument to the name of Philip Hale that exists 
in his Boston Symphony program annotations, be- 
side which most of the books dealing with music 
whatever their authorship, that appeared during 
the course of his long lifetime, now seem of rela- 
tively small importance and likely to become more 
so as time goes by. Of the making of books— 
and particularly books on music—there is no end. 
Many works that were useful in the eighteen- 
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eighties are no longer consulted. The ‘nineties 
were full of musical tracts, essays, studies, 
biographies, guides and compendiums, many re- 
flecting genuine scholarship, that have served 
their day and are read no more. The first quarter 
of the new century was no less productive, but a 
decade, a lustrum, even a year has been sufficient 
to retire to realms of the forgotten, volumes that, 
im many instances, bear dates of relatively recent 
impress, though written by men and women of 
eminence in their field. Nor is it to be assumed 
that these volumes represent so much wasted 
effort. Those that were well written and in any 
sense informative were of transient value; they 
were contributive, to the extent that they found 
readers; they provided a foundation on which 
others could build, even though. few cared to 
examine the foundations thereafter. 


UT Philip Hale built perhaps more wisely 

than he knew in his failure—perhaps acci- 
dental, perhaps the result of much thought—to 
duplicate their effort. Whatever the reasons that 
governed him in his orbit of toil, he followed a 
course that, viewed retrospectively, was indi- 
vidual. It is true that he ventured into the field 
of musical journalism, as distinct from his daily 
newspaper writing; that he edited a collection of 
songs and was a contributor to volumes bearing 
the names of others. But these were side ex- 
cursions ; they never claimed his first or his lasting 
attention. Newspaper criticism was the treadmill 
of his life, supplemented by other newspaper 
writing like his column, “As the World Wags.” 
Probably no one realized better than he the 
transiency of such criticism. As critics go, he 
wrote brilliantly—but who reads now what he 
said, and said conspicuously well, in his reviews 
of ten years ago, or twenty or thirty? Here and 
there some one engaged in research ponders a 
daring opinion, relishes a cogent paragraph. But 
sufficient unto the day are the new critics thereof ! 
Philip Hale knew too much about the fate of the 
criticism that had preceded his to expect anything 
else. He took pride in being, first of all, a news- 
punerman. He assumed no literary pose. Criti- 
cism was his “job.” 


N his program notes he dealt with more last- 

ing material. Even there, the approach must 
change and what was said about a Sibelius or a 
Stravinsky in his day is likely to read as unsat- 
isfactorily half a century later as what was written 
of a Beethoven or a Brahms in their earlier times. 
It was Philip Hale’s great care to be factual and 
facts live after opinions die. The exhaustiveness 
of his annotations will cause them to be consulted, 
even though—as is inevitable—the discovery of 
new facts invalidates much that in Hale’s time 
there was no reason to question. He was amaz- 
ingly accurate, he was unflagging in the quest for 
something additional when he already had what 
seemed ample within his grasp; he was as eager to 
show where there was a conflict of supposed fact 
as he was to corroborate and support. The cross- 
light and the cross-reference were particularly 
Hale’s province. He was an object lesson in what 
it means to be thorough. But he also could be, 
and was, picturesque. 


Philip Hale was a musician, an organist of 
ability and experience, a man soundly grounded 
by study in America and abroad for a profession 
he chose not to follow. He will be remembered 
as a writer but when the long view is taken of his 
career it will be seen that what he was, was some- 
thing else he never pretended to be. In the truest 
sense of the term, he was one of America’s most 
important musical educators. The critic and the 
annotator will live on in the educational work of 
others who would not have been what they are 
but for the exceptional ability, the broad sym- 
pathies, the inquiring spirit and the tireless labor 
of Philip Hale. 





Alban 


Happy Moments of Study for a Young Artist and a Genial 
Conductor: Yehudi Menuhin and Pierre Monteux Look Over 
a Score 


Glazounoff—During a recent meeting of the 
Académie des Beaux Arts in Paris, Alexander 
Glazounoff, a corresponding member of the body, 
paid his homage with a symphonic poem of his own 
composition. 

Noréna—While on a Scandinavian tour, Eide 
Noréna was decorated by the King of Denmark with 
the order Ingenio et Arti in the course of an operatic 
performance at the Copenhagen Royal Opera. 

Laparra—The post of music critic on the Paris 
Le Matin, left vacant through the death of Alfred 


Bruneau, has been filled by the composer, Raoul 
Laparra. “3 
Swarthout—Another recent recruit from the op- 





eratic stage to motion pictures is Gladys Swarthout 
of the Metropolitan. Miss Swarthout will go to Hol- 
lywood, to make a production not yet named, at the 
close of the Metropolitan season and while on the 
Pacific Coast will continue her weekly broadcasts 
over the NBC network. 

Vallin—Just before leaving Paris for this country, 
Ninon Vallin was awarded a prize by a committee 
of French musicians for the best French records ot 
the year. The committee included the composers, 
Pierné, Hiie and Charpentier. 

Easton—Another advocate of opera in English is 
Florence Easton, who recently returned to this coun- 
try after a prolonged absence. Miss Easton says 
that the best way to get effective translations is to 
have the singers themselves do them with the help 
of competent linguists. 

Farrar—In a recent interview, Geraldine Farrar, 
who will speak over the radio between the acts of 
operas broadcast from the Metropolitan Opera House 
during the winter, advocated the appointment of a 
Federal Minister of Beaux Arts. “Radical changes 
are on us in every other field,” said Miss Farrar, 
“Opera cannot remain the property of New York 
alone.” 

Martinelli—In order that Giovanni Martinelli might 
reach New York in time to fulfill an important en- 
gagement, the Pennsylvania Railroad recently held 
an express train for him in Chicago, for eleven min- 
utes. The Metropolitan tenor, who was singing with 
the Chicago Opera Company in La Forza del Des- 
tino, had so many curtain calls that he was unable 
to change from his costume to civilian clothes. The 
passengers on the train were, therefore, treated to 
the spectacle of a dignified monk running down the 
platform with his robes kirtled up in order to catch 
the train. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


In Musicat America for December, 1914 





The Kneisel Quartet, Noted Chamber Music Organization, Which Celebrated Its Thirtieth 


Season of Artistic Service Twenty Years Ago. 


The Personnel Was (from Left to Right) Franz 


Kneisel, First Violin; Willem Willeke, ‘Cello; Louis Svecenski, Viola, and Hans Letz, Second Violin 


Hint for Present-Day Teachers 
From an Arizona paper: Mrs. George 
T. Mason wants a few music pupils to 
fill vacancies. Calves or poultry taken 
in exchange. 
1914 
It Doesn’t Seem Excessive 
To Hans von Biilow is attributed the 
saying that every pianist should know 
by heart at least eighty pieces. 
1914 


Perzon Oak or Deadly Nightshade 
Mme. Olive Fremstad has been tak- 
ing a fling at popular songs in America, 
calling them a poisonous weed which 
insidiously affects the young. 
1914 
Always the Goat 
(Headline) Century Opera Comes to 
an Abrupt End. Lack of Sufficient Fi- 





nancial Support Causes Decision to Sus- 
pend Operations in Chicago. General 
Business Depression Blamed 
1914 
Definition 
Shout—An unpleasant noise produced 
by overstraining the throat, for which 
great singers are paid well and small 
children are punished. 
1914 
Not Unlike Opera in English 
In a Japanese translation of Rock of 
Ages, the first line reads: Very Old 
Stone, Split for my Benefit. 
1914 


It Frequently Is 
Vocal hysteria not to be mistaken for 
temperament. Deficient technique can- 
not be covered up with display of tem 
peramental fireworks. 





UTICA ORCHESTRAS BEGIN THEIR ACTIVITIES 


Symphonic Organizations Open 
Seasons with Noted 
Guest Soloists 


Utica, N. Y., Dec. 5.—A competent 
rendition of the Saint-Saens Concerto 
in G Minor by Flora McDonald Shute 
marked the opening concert of the Utica 
Civic Orchestra on Nov. 7, directed by 
Professor Shute at Our Lady of 
Lourdes auditorium. The orchestra of 
sixty played Ase’s Death from the Peer 
Gynt suite in tribute to George A. 
Stahl and George C. White, members 
of the orchestra who were fatally in- 
jured in an automobile accident early 
in October. 

Mrs. Philip L. Turner was elected 
president of the Civic Musical Society 
which directs the Civic Orchestra and 
Chorus. Other officers are vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas Kernan; secretary, Mrs. 
Smith Y. Hughes; treasurer, F. L. 
Porte; librarian, Harold Cohen, and 


a benefit for Bernice 


membership chairman, Mrs. 


Welsenbach. 
Utica Symphony Given Ovation 

Edgar J. Alderwick conducted the 
opening of the Utica Symphony of 
sixty players at St. Francis de Sales 
auditorium on Nov. 25 when the or- 
ganization, which is Utica’s original 
symphony, was greeted with thunderous 
applause. The major work on the pro- 
gram was Beethoven’s Symphony in C 
Minor; Cecil Davis, pianist, played the 
Grieg Concerto. 

Nicholas D. Gualillo conducted the 
Utica Symphonic Orchestra at St. Fran- 
cis de Sales auditorium on Dec. 4 for 
the first concert of its season. George 
M. Wald presented the Kolko Filaretow, 
local Polish male choir, which recently 
won first place in the national contest 
of Polish choirs in New York at the 
First Presbyterian Church auditorium. 
Hans Barth, pianist, was heard at Tem- 
ple Beth El auditorium on Nov. 1 at 
Phillips, local 


Joseph 


pianist. 





STOKOWSKI RESIGNS 


voneananet 





(Continued from page 3) 
vinsky’s Oedipus, but since then important 
new possibilities have been developed. 

Signed Optional Contract 


“In October you asked me if I would in 
principle be willing to sign a further con- 
tinuing contract to begin September, 1935, 
with no time limit, either party having 
the option to terminate it at a given date 
each year. I expressed my willingness to 
do this provided the work for next season 
could be done according to certain prin 
ciples which I outlined fully to you in my 
letter of Nov. 5. 

“You accepted these principles in your 
letter of Nov. 20. 

“Meanwhile a new element had entered 
Mr. Judson had resigned as manager in 
his letter of Oct. 8. From that time on, in 
letters and conversations, | have repeated 
ly stressed the importance of your select 
ing and engaging the new executive direc 
tor (or manager) for next season, so that 
together this executive director and I could 
develop the general conception of next sea 
son's work, establish the principles upon 
which we would base our planning, and 
bring practical execution of the plans to a 
point where the executive director would 
be able to carry them on after I leave 
Philadelphia on Dec. 31 for the other work 
that I postponed last spring at your re 
quest. 

“You have not been able to find and en 
gage an executive director that is accept 
able to the majority of you and to me, and 
so I have not been able to make the great 
number of detailed arrangements that 
would be absolutely essential for the com 
ing season if it were to be carried out as 
[ have conceived it. My plan was so to 
relate opera and symphony concerts to 
each other that the whole season would 
have musical unity. At this date it is im 
possible to make these arrangements by 
Dec. 31 and equally impossible for me at 
this time to defer my departure. 

No Time for Future Planning 


“For this reason I cannot now assume 
the musical responsibility of next season. 
Even if you found and engaged an execu 
tive director tomorrow, there would not be 
time for adequate preparation between now 
and Dec. 31. From the legal standpoint 
we are both free because you have not 
presented a written contract to me, and no 
contract has been signed by either of us 
for next season. This leaves the legal as 
pect clear, as the work covered by my 
present contract will be completed on 
Dec. 26. 

“But from the personal and musical 
side, I am sad at the thought that I must 
now leave the orchestra that | have worked 
so hard to help build up. No words can 
express the affection I feel for all my 
friends in the orchestra and my unhappi- 
ness that I must leave them now. Hun- 
dreds of times the players in the orchestra, 
the public of the Friday, Saturday, Tues- 
day, youth and radio audiences and I have 
responded together to inspired music, and 
this has built up a feeling of understanding 
and friendship that it is terribly hard to 
realize must now come to end. 

“Because of the loss of time which can- 
not be made up, I cannot accept the new 
contract you have offered me for next sea- 
son. I shall, of course, completely fulfill 
my present contract and leave my depart- 
ment in good order. I wish to pass over 
in silence and forget our deep-lying differ 
ences of opinion and remember only the 
beauty and inspiration of the music we 
have made. 

“I write this with pain in my heart. 

“LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI” 


Maurice Jacquet Decorated by French 


Government 
Maurice Jacquet, composer and con- 
ductor, who has been in this country for 
some years, has been decorated by the 
French government with the Legion of 
Honor for his services to French art, 
both in his native country and in the 
United States. The honor was con 

ferred on him last August. 
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METROPOLITAN MERGER 
NEGOTIATIONS CONTINUE 





Committee Protesting Link with Phil- 
harmonic Issues Plea Stressing 
Unemployment Dangers 


Reported plans for the merger of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association and 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony have been further discussed dur- 
ing the fortnight without any definite 
course of action by the board of direc- 
tors of either organization being de- 
termined upon, so far as has been dis- 
closed. The question of a _ successor 
to Giulio Gatti-Casazza as general man 
ager of the Metropolitan was said to 
be waiting upon developments in the 
merger negotiations. 

Meanwhile a circular was issued on 
Nov. 24, addressed “To the American 
Public through the courtesy of the 
Press” and signed “The Metropolitan 
Opera Association Protective Commit- 
tee” protesting against the merger. The 
exact identity of the members of this 
committee was not made public, but on 
Nov. 28, John D. Graves, of the law 
firm of Lowe & Dougherty of 111! 
Broadway, admitted that the committee 
was composed of employees of the Met 
ropolitan Opera Association and _ that 
he had been retained as counsel. 

That a merger as proposed would 
throw out of work a total of nearly 100 
musicians was alleged in the circular 
which further stated that according to 
plans proposed by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony, employees of other depart- 
ments would be dispensed with and over 
350 persons would also be out of work. 

The circular suggested that instead 
of replacing Mr. Gatti-Casazza, by an 
individual, an administrative committee 
be formed of members of the present 
management each of whom should have 
an equal voice in the affairs of the in 
stitution. The members suggested were 
Edward Ziegler, the present assistant 
general manager; Luigi Villa, adminis- 
trative secretary, and Frank Garlichs, 
treasurer. 





EVENTS IN BOSTON 





(Continued from page 12) 


group, and there were demands fo! 
many encores. 

Mr. Thomas occasioned great en- 
thusiasm at his recital on Nov. 25 of- 
fering songs by Schubert, Schumann 
and various other composers, including 
Verdi’s Eri tu. The baritone was in 
excellent humor and generous to a fault 
with his encores. Carroll Hollister’s 
accompaniments, played sans _ notes, 
were a feature of the afternoon. 

On Dec. 1 in Jordan Hall, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch gave the first of a pair 
of piano recitals scheduled for this 
month. His program included works 
by Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms and 
Chopin. Mr. Moiseiwitsch had not 
been heard in Boston for several years. 
In many respects he has enlarged his 
musical horizon; unfortunately his 
program was too long. Brilliance, 
rather than emotion, was the keynote 
of the recital. 

In Symphony Hall on Dec. 2, Fritz 
Kreisler in his second recital of the 
season again drew an audience of ap 
plausive disposition. His program in 
cluded the Sonata in A by Franck; the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in E Minor and 
miscellaneous numbers by Schubert- 
Frieberg and Mr. Kreisler. Carl 
Lamson was again accompanist. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 
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Six-Y ear-Old Prodigy ’ 
Plays Bach Concerto 
With Syracuse Forces 





Romeo 


Six-Year-Old Violinist 


Kwalwasser, 
Who Gained an Ovation as Soloist with the 
Syracuse Symphony 


Helen 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Helen 
Kwalwasser, six-year-old pupil of An- 
dré Polah, and daughter of Dr. Jacob 
Kwalwasser, member of the fine arts 
faculty of Syracuse University, played 
Bach’s Concerto in A Minor with the 
Syracuse Symphony on Nov. 27. The 
talented and cool-headed prodigy gave 
an excellent performance. 

Using a three-eighth size violin, Miss 
Kwalwasser played the three move- 
ments of this difficult work with a finish 
amazing in one so young, and after the 
particularly animated final section, re- 
ceived a veritable ovation. She was 
forced to add an encore, Mr. Polah’s 


arrangement of The Handel Minuet 
in F, 
Mr. Polah also led the orchestra in 


the concerto and Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony, Liszt’s Les Préludes and 
Strauss’s Artist Life Waltz. 





Tom Fuson and Ethel Wright Appear 

Tom Fuson, tenor, and Ethel 
Wright, contralto, returned recently 
from a six week’s tour covering four- 
teen states from New York to Nebraska 
in which they appeared in joint recitals. 
On Dec. 19 they will sing in Handel’s 
Messiah under the auspices of the 
Greenville Woman’s College in Green- 
ville. S. C. 
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MINNEAPOLIS HAILS SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Ormandy Leads Several Fine 
Programs—San Carlo 
Opera Enjoyed 
MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 5.—Under the 


baton of Eugene Ormandy, the popular 
Sunday series of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony were launched on Nov. 17, with 
Helena Morsztyn as soloist in the Liszt 
E Flat Piano Concerto. With the sec- 
ond concert a week later, the symphony 
started a series of “musical travel- 
ogues,” opening with an all-Russian 
program that featured Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony. This work, with a 
group of briefer numbers, profited by 
playing of intensity and brilliance. The 
third concert on Dec. 2 was a Vien- 
nese program in which Mr. Ormandy 
introduced five numbers not previously 
played in America—Johann Strauss’s 
Overture to Wa]dmeister and the polka, 
Tritsch-Tratsch; Josef Lanner’s waltz, 
Die Schénbrunner; Carl Stix’s Spiel- 
erie, a pizzicato polka, and Josef 
Strauss’s waltz, Aquarellen. 
Verbrugghen Memorial 

The Friday night series have held 
much of interest, that on Nov. 16 be- 
ing entirely a memorial to the late 
Henri Verbrugghen. This program 
contained three of the works held in 
highest esteem by Mr. Verbrugghen: 
the Prelude to Lohengrin, Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, and the Franck 
Symphony. All three found Mr. Or- 
mandy and the orchestra in splendid 
form, the Prelude given ethereal loveli- 
ness and lustre, the Beethoven vital in 
its rhythmic pulse and momentum, the 
Franck a performance of glowing elo- 
quence which gave freshened interest to 
oft-played measures. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch was the soloist 





at the sixth Friday concert, in the 
Rachmaninoff Third Concerto in D 
Minor. He excelled in sparkle and del- 


icacy of pianism but seemed miscast in 
a role demanding more vigorous ampli- 
tude of conception. It was a rather dry 
and “finicky” performance on _ the 
pianist’s side, and orchestral utterance 
seemed veiled to fit into the picture. 

The rest of this program was notable 
for a first American performance of 
Balakireff’s symphonic poem, Russia; 
Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel; Berlioz’s 
Scherzu, Queen Mab, and three dances 
from de Falla’s Three-cornered Hat. 

San Carlo Company Hailed 

The visit of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, with a repertoire of nine 
operas at the Lyceum, brought Minne- 
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apolis the first extended operatic season 
it has enjoyed in several years. At- 
tendance was not unusually heavy at the 
beginning of the series but increased 
toward the end. 

Under Carlo Peroni, the perfor- 
mances had true Italian sparkle and 
impetus. Among the voices especially 
liked were those of Aroldo Lindi, Mos- 
tyn Thomas, Mario Valle, Edward Mol- 
itore, Dreda Aves. Bianca Saroya, Hizi 
Koyke (a_ bewitching Butterfly), 
Lucille Meusel, Stella DeMette and 
Dimitri Onofrei. 

Ina Bourskaya gave a remarkable 
histrionic performance of Carmen, if 
rather undistinguished vocally. The 
most effective presentation of the week 
was that of Cavalleria Rusticana and 


Pagliacci, though Aida, Rigoletto, 
Madama Butterfly and Il Trovatore 
lagged not far behind in popular favor. 


Frantz in Brilliant Debut 


Of other recent events in the Twin 
Cities, mention must certainly be made 
of the brilliant Northwest debut of 
Dalies Frantz, pianist, sponsored by 
St. Paul’s Schubert Club, and of the 
fine singing of the Hall Johnson choir 
in The Green Pastures, engaged by 
Mrs. Carlyle Scott as a novelty event 
in her University Artists series. The 
Odin Male chorus, under George Hult- 
gren, made a good impression at its 
first concert of the season with Carl 
Berggren, pianist, and Antoinette, 
Bergquist, soprano, as soloist. The 
Thursday Musical String Quartet also 
made its first appearance in a concert 
for members. Joun K. SHERMAN 





WASHINGTON HEARS 


Gloria Perkins, Guest Soloist, 
Plays Saint-Saens Con- 
certo with Symphony 


WasuHInctTon, D. C., Dec. 5.—Both 
the character of the concerts that have 
been presented during the first month of 
the musical season as well as the atti- 
tude of the audiences demonstrate that 
Washington is fast becoming a discern- 
ing musical centre. The capacity at- 
tendance at nearly every concert given 
in the large Constitution Hall and the 
warmth of the reception accorded the 
artists shows this. Three events stood 
out particularly in the past fortnight: 
the all-Wagner program by the National 
Symphony Orchestra, the appearance 
of eleven-year-old Gloria Perkins as 
soloist with that organization and the 
visit of the Metropolitan Opera Quartet. 

For the all-Wagner program of the 
National Symphony, Dr. Hans Kindler 
chose the Entrance of the Gods into 
Valhalla, Siegmund’s Love Song, The 
Ride o. the Valkyries, Wotan’s Fare- 
well, Forest Murmurs from Siegfried, 
Siegfried’s Death and Funeral March 
and Briinnhilde’s Immolation. The or- 
chestra read these numbers with a fine 
penetration of their poetic content, the 
lack of sufficient volume in the climaxes 
being the only point of criticism. Tak- 
ing into consideration the present size 
of the orchestra, this was to be expected 
but in spite of a natural defect the en- 
joyment of the audience at the splendid 
presentation of these masterpieces was 
so great that it is planned to repeat the 
program in the near future. 

This city has always been keenly 
appreciative of the unusual talent of 
eleven-year-old Gloria Perkins and her 
decided progress in musical growth. 
Her playing of the Saint-Saens Con- 
certo No. 3 in B Minor won a veritable 
ovation. Mature beyond her years in 
thought and feeling, she gave a masterly 
interpretation and her clear, technical 
performance was matched by the rich 
sentiment with which she imbued the 
lyric passages. Already a finished art- 
ist, her career will be watched with in- 
terest by the many friends she has 
made here. 

Opera is the one department of music 
that Washington has little opportunity 
to hear and the rapt attention and en- 
thusiastic response to the program of 
the four artists from the Metropolitan 
was as much an evidence of the pleasure 
at hearing the operatic excerpts as of 
interest in their personalities. Lawrence 
Tibbett was the only artist so far whose 
drawing power was so great that it was 
necessary to place additional seats on 
the stage of Constitution Hall. The 





AN ALL-WAGNER LIST 


same thing had to be done for the ap 
pearance of the Quartet, the enormous 
success of Grace Moore’s film, One 
Night of Love, accounting to a great 
degree for the eager run on the box 
office. One great delight of the after- 
noon was the very beautiful singing oi 
Rose Bampton and Richard Bonelli. 

There seemed to be no cessation in 
the public’s demand for encores after 
Miss Moore’s offerings and the con 
tralto and baritone impressed their 
listeners so profoundly that requests 
have come from all sides to hear them 
again in a recital program. Edward 
Johnson, long a favorite in this city, 
had his own special welcome after his 
highly artistic singing of an aria from 
Charpentier’s Louise and his encore, 
the lovely classical air from Arne’s 
Comus. 

Two other events of importance were 
the recital of Sigrid Onegin on Nov 
19 and the first meeting of the Wash 
ington Music Teachers Association, at 
which talks were given by Mrs. Law 
rence Townsend, who told of her ex 
periences with celebrated vocal teach 
ers and Edwin Hughes, who spoke on 
Leschetizky. 

ALICE EVERSMAN 





Albert Roussel has completed a piece 
for brass band with the English title 
A Glorious Day. 





The ‘Little Red’ 


le this one-room cottage at Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., called “Little Red,” the modern treat- 
ment of tuberculosis began in 1885 because 
Dr. E. L. Trudeau discovered the value of rest 
in curing tuberculosis » » Progress has been 
made in the fight against tuberculosis, but it 
still kills more persons between 15 and 45 
than any other disease » » Help conquer it 
by using Christmas Seals on your holiday 
letters and packages. 





The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 





'? 
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Concert Audiences Hear Programs of High Interest 





Florence Easton and Maier and 
Pattison Acclaimed in Recitals 
After Long Absence—West- 
minster Chorus Gives Home 
Welcoming Concert on Return 
from European Tour—Heifetz, 
Ricci and Kneisel Uphold High 
Violin Standards—Frantz and 
Webster Confirm Promise of 
Unusual! Pianistic Talents 


s the season gains momentum New 
York’s concert rooms have been 
repeatedly filled with interested audi- 
ences for musical events by old favo- 
rites together with occasional debutants 
in practically every field of music. 
Dalies Frantz in his first recital of the 
season again demonstrated his phe 
nomenal ability Beveridge Webster, 
who made a striking impression as 
soloist with the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony, strengthened this at his first 
solo recital. Heifetz’s second appear- 
ance of the season was marked by splen- 
did playing. Walter Damrosch continued 
his lecture-recitals on the Wagner Ring 
dramas, and the Don Cossacks gave 
their only New York concert. 
Iiza Niemack Plays Own Sonata 
liza Niemack, violinist, gave a recital in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov 
21, playing a sonata in D Minor of her 
own composition, the Devil's Trill Sonata 
of Tartini, the fugue from Bach’s C Major 
Sonata, two Caprices by Paganini and a 
Nocturne and Tarantelle by Szymanowski 
Miss Niemack’s work is well composed 
without any startling innovations of har 


mony or development. The themes are 
pleasing and the general effect musical and 
thoroughly violinistic It was heartily 


received. 

The playing of the Tartini and Bach 
showed good classical style, and the Pa- 
ganini works brought a clean, firm tone 
and clear interpretation. Miss Niemack 
received consistently gratifying applause 
throughout the afternoon. Ralph Angell’s 
accompaniments were an addition to her 
excellent playing. y 


Dr. Walter Damrosch in “Scherzo” of 
Ring Lectures 


Dr. Walter Damrosch gave his third 
Wagner lecture-recital on Siegfried the 
“Scherzo,” as he called it, of “the Nibelun 
gen Ring Symphony,” in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 21. Informally fa 
miliar, Dr. Damrosch played a great deal 
of the music of this, the most light-hearted 
portion of the tetralogy. During the re- 
cital he sang in amusing fashion the part 
of Mime, and to the huge delight of a 
warm-hearted audience, a few lines of Faf- 


ner. P. 


Grazzini and Sgro in Joint Recital 

Sylvia Grazzini, coloratura soprano, and 
Ralph Sgro, baritone, appeared in joint 
recital at the Barbizon-Plaza on the eve- 





Guy Maier and Lee Pattison Reappeared in 
One of their Notable Two-Piano Programs 





Toppo 


Ruggiero Ricci. Who Impressed by Matured 
Talent in a Carnegie Hall Recital 


ning of Nov. 21, assisted by Paul Sieben- 
eichen, flutist. Mr. Sgro opened the pro- 
gram with an aria from Otello and Miss 
Grazzini sang an aria from the Magic 
Flute. Groups of songs chronologically ar- 
ranged were given alternately by the two 
singers, and they combined in the duet, 


Piangi fanciulla, from Rigoletto. Alice 
Sales and David White were accompanists. 


Constance Beatus Heard in Recital 

With a voice of good natural quality, but 
inexpertly controlled, Constance Beatus, 
mezzo-soprano, sang a well chosen list of 
songs—most of them thrice familiar—by 





Seymour 


Dalies Frantz Was Acclaimed in a Piano Re- 
cital by a Capacity House in the Town Hall 


Beethoven, Franz, Strauss, Pergolesi, De- 
bussy, Carew and others, as well as arias 
from Mozart’s Figaro and Donizetti's La 
Favorita, in Steinway Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 21. Faulty technique impeded the 
singer in her efforts to get the truly artis 
tic effects of which she evidently is capa 
ble. Brooks Smith was an excellent ac 
companist. ‘ 
Florence Easton Returns Triumphant 
Florence Easton, soprano. Frank La 
Forge, composer-pianist, accompanist. Car 
negie Hall, Nov. 23, evening: 
. Secchi 
Scarlatti 


Lungi dal Caro Bene... 

Gia il Sole del Gange : 
Lied der Braut, I and II; 
Waldesgesprach . . ‘a 
Wir Wandelten; Alte Liebe; 
Der Schmied 


Schumann 


...+.»Brahms 


The First Primrose, A Dream.........Grieg 
Sommernacht; Ich Bin ein Harfe; Alle 
Dingen Haben Sprach« ....Erich Wolff 


Der Bescheidene Schafer; Hat dich die 


Liebe Berithrt OTT eT Te 
Psyche , pwadeitns Paladilhe 
Fe .....Chausson 
The Time of Parting... Hadley 


Dreams of Thee (Dedicated to 
rae ..--La Forge 
Ring Out, Wild Bells. rite 
Un Bel Di, from Madama Butterfly.. Puccini 
Absent from both opera and concert in 
New York for several years, Mme. Easton 
was welcomed by an audience that was not 
only large numerically but loud in its ap- 
preciation. 
Mme. Easton’s art remains undimmed 
and, curiously enough, the voice itself 
seems to have taken on a new brilliance 





Florence Easton Was Welcomed by a Large 
Audience in Carnegie Hall on Her Return 
after Some Seasons of Absence in Europe 


without losing the timbre that was familiar 
to us for so many seasons at the Metro- 
politan. Also, the amazing purity of 
enunciation in all languages that was one 
of the joys of Mme. Easton’s operatic per- 
formances, was still present. 

The most interesting items were the 
Brahms songs and Meine Liebe Ist Griin, 
given as an encore to the group. Waldes 
gesprach was dramatically fine and had an 
unusual restraint which enhanced its inher 
ent interest. The Wolff songs, especially 
the first two, were also particularly well 
done. It seemed a pity that with the vast, 
unmined treasures of song by Grieg that 
Mme, Easton chose the two she did, but 
they found high favor with the audience 
Strauss’s Zueignung, the encore to this 
group, was excellently given. All the Eng 
lish songs were sung with taste and caused 
a real crescendo of applause. Mr. La 
Forge’s song was especially applauded, and 
his accompaniments had all their custom 
ary artistry. He was called upon to share 
the applause on several occasions. H. 

Gladys Avery Sings Interesting 
Modern Program 

It is a brave and—be it said—praise 
worthy singer who will risk the apathy 
of a heterogeneous recital audience to give 
an evening of modern and ultra-modern 
song as did Gladys Avery, soprano, on the 
evening of Nov. 23 at the Town Hall, 

Her only gestures to popular appeal were 
the Alleluia from MHandel’s Esther, and 
Debussy’s Recueillement, which no longer 
holds enigmatic terrors even for ordinary 
listeners. In her second number, Miss 
Avery plunged immediately into the real 
business of the evening, protracted selec 
tions from Marienleben and Vom Tod 
Maria of Hindemith which are settings of 

(Continued on page 21) 








BORIS KOUTZEN «= 


Acclaimed in New York Recital, October 29, 1934 





TIMES 





AMERICAN 





“Mr. Koutzen is fully conversant with the musical and tech- 
nical resources of the violin. His performance of the 
Bach Partita, as well as his writing for the instrument in 
his own Sonata, were ample evidence. " 


"It was a pleasure to hear ogrecnenase so tasteful and 
so well-considered musically. Clarity of counterpoint and 
elasticity of phrasing were emphasized in the Koutzen read- 
ing.""—Leonard Liebling. 

HERALD-TRIBUNE SUN 








. was at all times the alert and intelligent musician.” 

FVENING .'OURNAL 
"He is a well-grounded musician, his head being quite 
the equal of his heart in musical expression. There was 
“Played with intensity and drive interpreted it with clarity, poise, thoughtfulness of interpretation and a nice 
subtlety of shading, phrasing and expression.” & command of different styles of playing.” : 
FOR AVAILABLE DATES COMMUNICATE WITH Daa, 


GEORGE LEYDEN COLLEDGE - 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


“A well versed musician of technical and interpretative 
ability. His tone proved a pleasing and sensitive medium." 


WORLD-TE! EGRAM 
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CINCINNATI FORCES PLAY NEW WARNER WORK 





Hampton Wick, a Tone Poem, Is 
Given Premiere—Huberman 
Heard as Soloist 


CincinnaTI, Dec. 5.— Hampton 
Wick, a tone poem by H. Waldo War- 
ner was given its premiere by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony conducted by Eugene 
Goossens, in concerts that included 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, as solo- 
ist, on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 at Emory 


Auditorium. The program: 

Three Movements from Serenade No. 2 in 
Me ND wn ccccacpeeceseanugee Brahms 

SMD 86 Diikcvccanasvenndans Beethoven 

Hampton Wick, Tone Picture for Orchestra, 
Oe Ob sakawessanx buns H. Waldo Warner 


(First time anywhere) 

Introduction and Wedding March from Co 

OO aerkedtecvnvetstcin Rimsky-Korsako 

Mr. Warner has accurately called 
Hampton Wick a tone-picture, for it is 
program music in every sense of the 
term. This work won the Hollywood 
Bowl competition in 1932 but it had 
not hitherto been performed. It is a 
concise, clearly imagined and resource- 
fully executed musical picture of Hamp- 
ton Wick as an idealized spot, as it was 
in the full glory of its past, and as it 
is today, peopled by modern, noisy and 
unaware folk. It is pleasant to hear, 
not difficult to understand and offers 
much to admire in the way of deft or- 
chestration and cleverly achieved ef- 
fects. The liking which conductor and 
orchestra had for the music was re- 
flected in the graphic spontaneity of its 
performances. 


Huberman Acclaimed 


Memorable were the two beautiful 
performances of the Beethoven Con- 
certo. It has been many years since 
any violinist has played it as superla- 
tively well and Mr. Goossens and the 
orchestra matched the perfection of his 
work at every turn. 

On Nov. 16 and 17 the Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Eugene Goossens, 
presented the following program: 


Overture to The Marriage of Figaro. . Mozart 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F..... Bach 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor... .Beethoven 
Four Movements from The Planets... . Holst 
Final Dance from Daphnis et Chloé... Ravel 


The program was one well calculated 
to display the excellence of the orches- 
tra and the members rose to the occa- 
sion in every way. The Overture was 
played with all of the elegance, spirit 
and finely tempered delicacy which Cin- 
cinnati audiences have come to look for 
in Mr. Goossen’s Mozart. The Concer- 
to, too, was given a most beautiful per- 
formance. Solo passages were dexter- 
ously handled by Emil Heerman, con- 
certmaster, Ary Van Leeuwen, first 
flute; Marcel Dandois, obve, and Henry 
Wohlgemuth, trumpet. 

Ar interesting detailed reading was 
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given the Fifth Symphony. It was 
more deliberately paced than is custom- 
ary, notably in the Scherzo. The Holst 
music was magnificently presented in 
the performance which was limited to 
the sections devoted to Mars, Venus, 
Mercury and Jupiter. As always, the 
Ravel music fared well in Mr. Goos- 
sens’ hands. 

On Nov. 26, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony and the May Festival Chorus, 
under Mr. Goossens, gave a concert in 
Music Hall in memory of the late Wil- 
liam Cooper Procter. The beautifully 
presented program included Sullivan’s 
In Memoriam Overture, All Flesh is as 
Grass from the Brahms Requiem, the 
slow movement from Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony, the Andante Funébre 
from Tchaikovsky’s Quartet in E Flat 
Minor, Walford Davies’s Solemn Mel- 
ody, the Liberia Me from the Verdi Re- 
quiem, with Ruth Heubach Best as 
soloist, and the closing scene from 
Wagner’s Gotterdammerung. 

The second popular concert of the 
year was given by the orchestra in 
Emory Auditorium on Nov. 25. Lys- 
beth Le Fevre, ’cellist, was the soloist, 
playing the Tchaikovsky Variations on 
a Rococo Theme. 

Lawrence Tibbett gave his first re- 
cital here in several years on Nov. 30. 
A capacity house, including a full quota 
of standees and stage audience, heard 
the concert. 

On Nov. 13 the orchestra played the 
first of the Young People’s concerts of 
the season. The program was given 
over to an exposition of the string 
choirs. Mr. Goossens appeared in the 
dual capacity of conductor and inter- 
pretor. 


Conservatory Faculty Appears 


On Nov. 18 the first of a series of 
concerts by members of the faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
was heard at the Netherland Plaza. 
Several musicales are planned for the 
winter, the proceeds to be devoted to 
the assistance of worthy students. For 
this first concert, Mme. Karin Dayas, 
Daniel Ericourt and Dr. Karol Lisz 
niewski were heard in the Bach three 
piano concerto, Mme. Dayas and Mr. 
Ericourt presented a Mozart Concerto 
for two pianos, and Dan Beddoe was 
heard in several songs. Alexander Von 
Kreisler conducted the orchestra, and 
Grace Woodruff was Mr. Beddoe’s ac 
companist. 

At the Town Club on Nov. 18 the 
Chamber Music Society opened its sea- 
son with a program by the Cominsky 
trio and on Nov. 20, the London String 
Quartet and Harold Bauer were pre- 
sented in concert by J. Hermann Thu 
man. 
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H. Waldo Warner's Tone-Poem, Hampton 
Wick, Was a Novelty in Cincinnati 


PHI MU ALPHA PLANS 
MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 





Biennial Meeting Lists Addresses and 
Programs of Oriental Works 
by Noted Composers 

MiLwauKEE, Dec. 5.—The biennial 
convention of Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia, 
honorary music fraternity, will be held 
at the Hotel Plankington, Milwaukee, 
on Dec. 26 and 27. Delegates as well as 
other members, active, honorary and 
alumni, will gather from fifty-seven 
chapters to consider the problems in 
music facing undergraduates for the en- 
suing biennium. 

Special events of the convention will 
include a program of original composi- 
tions by Cecil Burleigh assisted by Leon 
lltis; an address by Earl V. Moore, a 
piano recital by Rudolph Ganz, a con- 
cert by the Wisconsin composers under 
the auspices of the Wisconsin Music 
Teachers’ Association, an address by 
Howard Hansen, a program of original 
compositions by Leo Sowerby, an ad- 
dress by Charles Boyd and a music 
program by Philip Mallory, Arthur 
Zbinden and a piano trio from Mu 
Chapter, Norman, Okla.; the perform- 
ance of a prize-winning composition, 
an address by A. Walter Kramer on the 
subject of College Men in Music and a 
symphony concert by the Milwaukee 
Philharmonic. 


The Bohemians Hear Quartet by 
Ernest Carter 

Ernest Carter’s Quartet in G was 
given by the Gordon String Quartet at 
the meeting of the Bohemians at the 
Harvard Club on the evening of Dec. 4. 
Mr. Carter’s musicianly work, which is 
in four movements, had an enthusiastic 
reception from the audience. Bee- 
thoven’s E Flat Quartet was the other 
item on the program. The members of 
the Gordon String Quartet are Jacques 
Gordon and David Sackson, violins; 
Paul Robyn, viola, and Naoum Bendit- 
zky, ’cello. 





Cherkassky to Give Program Featuring 
Soviet Composers 

In his recital in Town Hall, New 
York, on the afternoon of Feb. 10, 
Shura Cherkassky, pianist, will include 
in his program compositions by various 
Soviet composers. On March 2 he will 
go to Europe to make a concert tour 
of Russia at the invitation of the Soviet 
Government. Solo appearances with 
the Moscow and the Leningrad Phil- 
harmonic orchestras are among his 
scheduled engagements. 


KRUEGER HAILED IN 
KANSAS CITY LIST 


Dalies Frantz Lauded For Pol- 
ished Reading of Mozart’s 
G Major Concerto 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 5.—Two 
major works by Mozart were per- 
formed on the second program of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Convention Hall on Nov. 12. Richard 
Strauss’s Death and Transfiguration, 
Nocturne by Martucci and The Sorce- 
rer’s Apprentice by Dukas, completed a 
program that revealed additional facets 
of Karl Krueger’s rich interpretative 
equipment. Inherently poetic, Mr, 
Krueger stimulated the orchestra in 
the G Minor Symphony, to a perform- 
ance that glowed with luminous utter- 
ance. Dalies Franz was heard in the 
G Major Concerto, (Kochel 453) win- 
ning repeated recalls for his smooth, 
polished pianism. Mr. Krueger and the 
orchestra effectively augmented the pro- 
gram by an incisively brilliant perform- 
ance of Death and Transfiguration. 

Nov. 13 brought almost 7,000 students 
of the public, private and parochial 
schools to Convention Hall for the first 
concert in the Young People’s Series. 
Tchaikovsky, Smetana, Liadoff and Si- 
belius were composers whose music Mr. 
Krueger used with felicitous results for 
this event. To Mabelle Glenn and her 
staff belong credit for the young audi- 
tors’ intelligent receptivity of the music. 
Familiar themes through the program 
were sung by the entire audience. 

The first concert of the Fritschy se- 
ries was given by Jascha Heifetz, in 
Convention Hall on Nov. 27. In the 
Franck Sonata, with Emanuel Bay as 
pianist, the artists were stirringly in ac- 
cord. Mozart’s Concerto in A was fol- 
lowed by compositions of Achron, Schu- 
bert-Friedberg, Debussy, Dinicu-Hei- 
fetz and Sarasate. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ottley Cranston and 
Gladys Cranston presented the students 
and professional members of _ the 
Cranston School of Music in High 
Lights of the Opera, at the Centre 
Playhouse on Nov. 26. Excerpts from 
Il Trovatore, Carmen, Tales of Hoff- 
mann, La Bohéme, Madama Butterfly, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Romeo and Ju- 
liet, Manon and Don Giovanni were 
sung in costume. Elizabeth Puckett was 
at the piano and Gladys Cranston at the 
organ. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





Neal Weibel Appointed Critic of 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 

PittsBurGH, Dec. 5.—Neal Weibel 
has been appointed music critic of the 
Post-Gazette, succeeding Harvey Gaul, 
who for many years held this position. 
Mr. Weibel’s reviews of musical events 
have been appearing in this newspaper 
during the present season. 
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seven poems by Rilke based on apocryphal 
legends of the virgin. The atonality and 
rambling disposition of the music renders 
it remote and practically unintelligible to 
the casual listener. And this despite Miss 
Avery’s apparently sympathetic and dis- 
cerning interpretation. 

The Debussy song and Ravel’s Asie 
brought both singer and audience to more 
solid ground and permitted the latter sin- 
cerely to applaud interesting performances, 
Stravinsky’s Ninghtingale, however—while 
intelligently conceived—was considerably 
above the vocal range of the singer. Ce- 
lius Dougherty is to be congratulated upon 
his remarkable handling of the difficult ac- 
companiments. R. 


Maier and Pattison Reunited in Exem- 
plary Town Hall Recital 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists. 
Town Hall, Nov. 24, afternoon: 


Overture to The Magic Flute..Mozart-Busoni 
Prelude, Fugue and Variations........ Franck 
Scherzo (From the quartet for piano and 


GURUS) kccsccncccnsccceses Schumann- Maier 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn....Brahms 
Three Puppet Pieces........ccssseseees Casella 
Wastin’ Tie ccccccccccccccscccccscccece Bacon 
The Arkansas Traveler............-+. Pattison 
Sun Splendor ..................-Marion Bauer 
BRED sivctcbocccdececsvaseuces Handel-Gorno 


Fantasia and Fugue in A Minor..Bach- Bauer 

Appearing for the first time in New 
York following their recent rejoining of 
forces, Maier and Pattison gave Town 
Hall patrons ample reason to exult in the 
reunion. There is very little to be said 
of the consummate artistry of the duo- 
piano work done by these virtuosi, except 
to reiterate that it is consummate artistry. 
All criticism must resolve itself into un- 
restrained praise. The miraculous ensem- 
ble the two men achieve, the felicity of 
their technique and the subtle connotations 
and inferences of their readings combine 
in one of the most luxurious musical ex- 
periences that this particular type of per- 
formance has to ofter. 

The repertoire must consist largely of 
transcriptions, of course, but, oftener than 
one would expect, the music loses little 
and even gains something when set for 
two pianos. Debussy’s Afternoon of a 
Faun (played as an encore) is a case in 
point. Divested of orchestral color, this 
tone poem instantly identified itself with 
Debussy’s piano music. But it seemed 
naturally to belong there and even took on 
added shimmer, limpidity and _ ethereal 
beauty which the coarser, more ponderous 
voice of the orchestra does not always 
capture. The same could not be said of 
the Brahms Variations, however. 

Casella’s Puppet Pieces, including a 
Marcietta, Berceuse.and Polka, gave the 
players ample opportunity to display 
adroit manipulation and tricks of nuance, 
as did also Bacon’s Wastin’ Time, in gen- 
teel jazz idiom. The Arkansas Traveler 
as arranged by Mr. Pattison is a very 
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Frank Kneisel Delighted an Audience of Size 
in an Interesting List of Violin Works 


ornamental and amusing piece of work, al- 
though some may maintain that David 
Guion did it better. The splintery, sharp- 
edge effects of Miss Bauer’s Sun Splendor 
were well set forth, and the Bach Fantasia 
and Fugue naturally received more ade 
quate treatment from four hands than it 
would have from two. 


Ricci Displays Ripened Gifts in First 
Recital for Several Years 
Ruggiero Ricci, violinist. Arpad Sandor, 
accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 24, after- 
noon: 


Ri Bivc caccncctissecscccevens Corelli-Kreisler 
Comecerto im Ducccccccccsccccescccceceses Mozart 
Concerto in F Sharp Minor...........+.. Ernst 
SP rer rere peer rr rr Ty Tt Tchaikovsky 
Valse Paraphrase.........scccsccscccsces Hubay 
Pebomaion th Di cccsccce: .... Wieniawski 


In his first New York recital appearance 
in several years, young Ricci gave assur- 
ance to those who have admired him ever 
since he made his debut five years ago un- 
der Henry Hadley’s baton with the Man 
hattan Symphony, that he is still one of 
the outstanding violin talents of the day. 

His simplicity of manner and his tech- 
nical skill were combined in a remarkably 
fine performance of Corelli’s masterpiece 
in variation form. In the Mozart concerto, 
difficult because of the clarity of its the- 
matic material and its freedom from all 
pretense, he met the demands of the music 
capitally and gave a splendid account, not 
only of the work itself, but also of the tax- 
ing Joachim cadenza. His tone is much 
fuller than it was, his bowing of exceptional 
smoothness and well directed in the pub- 
lishing of flowing cantilena. He had a 
chance to exhibit his pyrotechnics in the 
thoroughly faded Ernst Concerto, once a 
war-horse with knights of the bow, today 
little more than a museum relic. 

There was hearty applause throughout 
the afternoon and a demand for encores 
after the group of short pieces. Mr. Sandor 
played the accompaniments admirably. 


A 
Harrison Christian Gives Song Program 


An interesting program of songs, chiefly 
in English, was given by Harrison Chris- 
tian, baritone, in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 25. Beginning with Si 
Tra i Ceppi from Handel’s Berenice and 
a group of other early classic music by 
Floridia, Franz Haydn and Dr. Arnold, 
Mr. Christian warmed to his best work in 
Moussorgsky’s Warrior’s Death and Song 
of the Flea, Tchaikovsky’s From My Win- 
dow and Gliére’s Ah, Twine No Blossoms. 
In the last named, the full volume and 
dramatic intensity of the singer’s voice 
showed to best advantage. Negro Spiritu- 
als and a group of songs by Bridge, Hom- 
er, Hughes and Hammond completed the 
list. Celius Dougherty was the accom- 
panist. 


Leonie Jacoby Sings Attractive List 
Leonie Jacoby, soprano, gave a pleasing 


program in the recital hall of the Barbizon 
on the afternoon of Nov. 25, singing four 
groups. Haydn’s With Verdure Clad and 
Rendi I’Sereno al Ciglio, by Handel were 
notable among the first group and two 
songs by Richard Strauss, Allerseelen and 
Standchen, in the second. Lia’s Recitative 
and Air from Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodi- 
gue were treated with an exceptional care 
and tenderness of phrasing. The program 
was completed with a group of modern 
songs by La Forge, Gritfes, Carey, Gibbs 
and Kennedy-Fraser. Everett Tutchings 
accompanied. . 


Kneisel Gives Annual Violin Recital 

Frank Kneisel, violinist. Harry Kaui- 
man, accompanist. Town Hall, Nov. ZS, 
evening : 


Concerto in A Mimor.......... Vivaldi- Nachez 
Concerto in D Mimor............. Wiemawski 
OE ee Se Chausson 
i eee Bloch 
PD  inaestendtedutundndesotadent Moszkowski 
DE: ‘Bkudbbebedtececnoaadeste Gluck - Kreisler 
PO: GN. Ahskctisntesencencnsceal Wieniawski 


In his annual Town Hall recital, Mr 
Kneisel again disclosed that he is a well- 
grounded musician, a capable interpreter, 
and a worthy follower of his father, Franz 
Kneisel, a noted violinist of another day. 

Although his bow and finger technique 
seemed at times to be under bondage to 
nervous impetuosity, and his forthright, 
somewhat bravura interpretation of the Vi- 
valdi Concerto might have startled its old 
Venetian composer, yet there never was 
any question as to what the violinist in- 
tended nor hesitation as to how to proceed. 
Indeed, this very impetuosity and driving 
energy undoubtedly will be turned to ex- 
cellent account as the still-young artist 
comes to full maturity. He plays “into” 
the violin rather than over the surface, 
giving the strings every ounce of bow 
weight they can take and thereby produc- 
ing a remarkably vital and full-bodied tone. 

In the Largo of the Vivaldi Concerto, 
Mr. Kneisel seemed to grasp more fully 
than in the other two movements the clas 
sic delicacy and restraint demanded by 
the work and its period. The Romance of 
the Wieniawski Concerto and the Poéme 
received. particularly fine interpretations 
because they are of a romantic character 
with which Mr. Kneisel is most sympa- 
thetic. Mr. Kaufman played careful ac- 
companiments. 


Marjorie Beeby Sings Lieder 
Excellently 
Marjorie Beeby, mezzo soprano. Coen- 
raad V. Bos, accompanist. Arthur Lora, 
flutist. Town Hall, Nov. 26, evening: 
Suleika’s zweiter Gesang; Die Stadt: Ge- 
heimes; Gott im Frihling; Der Musensohn 


; ; Schubert 
Air: Et exultavit Spiritus Meus (from 
Magnificat in D) ‘ Bach 


[wo Airs for Voice and Flute: Siisse Stille; 
Meine Seele hért in Sehen............. Hande] 
Auf dem  Kirchhofe; An ein Veilchen: 
Madchenlied ; Therese; Willst Du dass ich 
geh’? oeceesecsccscccccceces : ... Brahms 
Alle gingen, Herz, zur Ruh:; Mausfallen- 
spriichlein; Auch kleine Dinge; Auf dem 
grinen Balkon; Morgenstimmung..Hugo Wolf 


_ This gifted singer has dwelt among us 
for some years since leaving her native 
Australia, has studied her art, both here 
and abroad, with serious intention and to 
good purpose, and has appeared in concert. 
She chose not to make her formal recital 
debut here, however, until she had prepared 
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herself in an unusual and distinguished list 
of Lieder. 

In her delivery she displayed a voice of 
excellent quality, used, im the main, skill- 
fully. Im the matter of range, she is ob- 
viously limited, but in the middle portion 
of her organ she sings with much expres- 
sion. She has a definite feeling for Ger- 





Marjorie Beeby Gave an Unusual Program 
Made up Largely of German Lieder 


man song, her enunciation is praiseworthy 
and her style appropriate to the music to 
which she devotes herself. There was much 
to admire in her singing of the florid Bach 
air and Handel's exquisite Susse Stille. 
The Brahms and Wolf Songs suited her 


better than the Schubert, Wolf's Maus- 
fallenspruchieim, dome archly, being rede- 


manded. For several encores, added at the 
end, Miss Beeby chose English songs to 
the dehght of her audience, amxious to 
hear her in her mother tongue. Mr. Bos 
was his usual able self at the piano, Mr 
Lora a worthy im the Handel 
peeces. WwW 


Westminster Chorus Greeted on Return 
from European Tour 
Westminster Chorus, Dr. John Finley 
Williamson, conductor Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 27, evening 


. tee 
GSD i 


A Song tor Ooccupatsoms 
Dedacated to the Workers of the World 
rst time im New York) 


Wake Up, Sweet Melody ..Noble Cain 

Mister Bamjo Arr. H. T. Burleigh 

Water Box Arr. Avery Robison 

Spring Burst Today..Vam Demuman Thompson 

Chillun” Come om Hoane Arr. Noble Cain 
Whopee Ti-Yi-¥ wboy Son 

Arr. “-eoffrey O'Hara 

Old Black Jo Foster 

: \ David Hugh Jones) 

The Shower W. Angeli 

Furst tume n America 

OT Man River _ Kern 

Arr.Geoffrey O Hara) 

The Echo - Di Lasso 

Slumber Song Carl August Fischer 


Victory Somg (Pawnee Indian Song 
Recorded by Natalie Curtis 
But recently returned from a lengthy 
tour of Europe, the chorus announced this 
appearance as a home welcoming concert. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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RADIO WORLD 


MUSICAL AMERICA fer December 14, 19H 


ONTINUES TO PASS IN REVIEW 








Haussler 

Rose Bampton and Nathaniel Shilkret, Conductor, Smilingly Discuss, at the NBC Studios, 

Plans for the Smith Brothers’ Hour, Known as The Songs You Love, in Which the Metro- 
politan Opera Star Is Featured Soloist 


rt 


Radio City Party Seeks Stars of the 
Future 

The Radio City Party broadcasts will 
begin a search for the stars of the future, 
continuing through the winter in a new 
series of broadcasts over an NBC-WJZ 
network, beginning on Dec. 15. 

Lawrence Tibbett, Paul Whiteman, 
Gladys Swarthout, Jessica Dragonette and 
Frank Black will select the winners from 
eighteen performers who will be heard 
during thirteen broadcasts. The Radio 
City award, a phonograph recording con- 
tract and other prizes will reward the 
victors 





Sunday: 
9:15 (A.M.) — WEAF — Renaissance 
Quintet of Ancient Instru- 


ments. 
12:30—WJZ—Radio City Concert. 
1:15—-WOR—Perolé String Quartet. 
2:30—WOR—Eddy Brown and Henri 
Deering. Beethoven Sonatas. 
3:00-WABC—N. Y. Philharmonic-Sym- 


hony. 
5:30-WEAF Hoover Sentinels. Guest 
Soloists. 
7:00—-WJZ—Silken Strings. 
7:30—-WEAF — Arco Program with 
Queena Mario. 
8:00—WJZ—General Motors. Distin- 
uished conductors and soloists. 
8:00—-WABC—Ford. Detroit Symphony 
and distinguished soloists. 
8:00—-WEAF—Chase and Sanborn. 
Grand opera in English. Noted 
singers. Pelletier, conductor. 
Deems Taylor, commentator. 
9:30—-WEAF—American Album of Fam 
iliar Music. 
10:00—-WEAF—Hall of Fame. Eminent 
soloists 


Monday: 


1:4S—WJZ—NBC Music Guild. Cham 
ber music. Distinguished critic 
as commentator. 

8:30—-WABC—Atwater Kent. Noted 
artists. 

8:30—-WEAF — New Firestone Series 
with Richard Crooks, Gladys 
Swarthout, Nelson Eddy. 

z 9:00—-WABC—Chesterfield with Rosa 

: Ponselle. 

5 10:00—-WJZ—America in Music. John 

: Tasker Howard traces history 

: 11:30-WEAF—St. Louis Symphony. 





tec) preeneenenee 


Tuesday: 
1:30—W EAF—NBC Music Guild. Dis 
no critic as commenta- 


rn) 


00-—W ABC Broadcast from Sweden, 
Symphony Orchestra, Dec. 18. 
6:30-WABC— Understanding Music. 
CBS Appreciation Program with 
Rarlow and solnists. 
8:00—-WHN—Amateur Hour, Major Ed 
ward Bowes presiding. 
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John B. Kennety, master of ceremonies 
and Frank Black’s orchestra will continue 
in the new series. 





Rubinoff Leads Cincinnati Symphony 
Benefit Concert 


Rubinoff, one of the most popular of 
radio conductors and unique in his violi 
performances of popular compositions, was 
invited by the Cincinnati Musicians’ As- 
sociation to conduct the symphony or 
chestra of that city in a concert on Dec 
8 for the benefit of the musicians of Cin 
cinnati. Both Rubinoff and the players 
are donating their services 


Aueanannnnecnineniane 


Some Musical Highlights on the Air 


(Eastern Standard Time, P. M., unless otherwise noted) 


:330—-WJZ—Packard with Lawrence 
 roone Boris in English, Dec. 


10:00—-WEAF- Palmolive Beauty Box 
Theatre. Operettas. 


Wednesday: 
3:30—-WJZ—B. B.C. Symphony from 
London. Boult conducting. 


Flesch, soloist. Dec. 12. 
4:00—-WABC—On the Village Green 
Symphony orchestra. 
4:15—-WABC—Curtis Institute Program 
4:30—WJZ—Rochester Civic Orchestra. 
tii? ~~ ome with Nino 


9:30-W]2n Vince with John Charles 
Thomas. 


Thursday: 
1:45—WJZ—NBC Music Guild. Cham 


ber music. Distinguished critic = 
as commentator : 
3:15—-WJZ—Rochester Philharmonik 
(Dec. 13.) 
8:00—-WOR— Little Symphony. Soloists 
10:00—W EA F—Kraft-Phoenix Cheese 
Paul Whiteman, Yvonne Gal 
and others. 


Friday: 


11:00 (A.M.)—WEAF, WJZ—Music Ap 
reciation Hour with Walter 
amrosch 

3:00—W ABC— a ee ye 

4:00—-WEAF—NBC Music Guild. Dis- 
tinguished critic as cx ymmenta 
tor. 


erneenennener 


Saturday: 


12:30—-WABC—Abram Chasins. Piano 
Pointers. 

4:30—-WABC—Library of 
Chamber Music. 

5:00—-WEAF—Geraldine Farrar speak 
ing on cultural influence of 
opera, Dec. 15. 

8:00—_WEAF—Swift and Co. Rom 
berg, etc. 

8:00—-WABC—Roxy and His Gang. 

9:00—WABC—Chesterfield with Grete 
Stueckgold. 

9:00—-WJZ—Radio City Party. 

9:00—W EAF—Smith Brothers (Songs 
You Love) with Rose Bampton. 


Congress 


caarvennnnn een eryvernnnent 





Henri Deering, peamist, 


Speaking of Music on the Air— 


That wes 2a charmimg gesture of Rosa 


Ponselle’s im the Obesterfield Hour of 
Nov. 19, makimg ber program almost 
entrely Amermcan. New m mterest 
was the Awe Mama of Miguel San- 
doval which the sopramo mtroduced 
on this oocasiom—az pleasimg, melodic 
and eminently smgable settmg. Miss 
Ponselle samg it beautifully, and also 
gave appropriate wourmme of Kountz’s 
The Slegwh and La Forge’s arrange- 
ment of Kstrelita. There was another 
Amemcan song om the followimmg week's 
program, too—Newm’s The Rosary 


Lawrence Tubbett has ako beem singing 


the songs of bs commtrymen pretty 
consistemtly m the past forctmght’s 
Packard programs. lake for exam- 
ple the kst of Now. 2 whem Deems 
Taylor was a gorst and the baritome 
sang Mr. Taylor's A Song ior Lowers, 
as well as Roumberg’s Riff Song 
Gladys Rach’s irom Aumer cam Lullaby 
and Kern's The Some Is You Then on 
Dec. 4, we had Alome Together trom 
Flymmg Colors amd Speaks’s Sylvia. 


hs. 


Only one Amemcan mame was om the 
request ist whoch Mr. Tubbett sang on 
Nov. 27, Ganom’s Ride, Cowboy, Ride, 


but even at that, ms a pretty good 


average. Want to kmow what the 
other six regeests were? Cubam Love 
Ong irom the fim of tial mame, 
Kaphng’s Boots, set by Hazel Feldman, 


_— ” - ti - > +h 
DoS & im coMemeec Of tie 


Naght, Bralums’s M onelied, Di Pro- 
venza from La Trawete and Tosti’s 





Goodbye Not such bad taste om the 
part of | ors Mr. 71 ett sang 
Det a A 

Ancther Obesteriicliiam gave pleasur 
on Wednesday gint, Ne 21—Nim 
Martm. He smeme of I Hear Yor 
Calling Me was temder and pomnant, 
and Forboddem Musac, m Italiam, was 
rojyected captivatunely The tenor 
hanged hours wut rete Stueckgold 
the tollowmg week only, and was thus 
heard on Saturday. Amd WW ednes- 
day, Dec. 3, be samg a Fremch song, 
lf You Had Bat Kmowm, tie Kashmiri 
SOng, Many tunes requested, and that 


stirmme song of Caruso fame, Lolita 


John Charles Theses bias come back on 


the Vince How to the delight of his 
tans. Om Now. 2] be was m splendid 
voice for am Amm from Zaza, Vale, by 


Kennedy Russell, Passimg By, a Her- 
bert Hughes arramgement of Stutter- 
ng Lover, two Hall Joimsom arrange- 
ments and Motiher o Mime. Truly an 
Impressive perioranamce Dec. 5 found 


the barittome apollo: ae humorously 
tor a cold bat maw maze very success- 
ully to give an unterestyng program. 


jomed am NBC 
ensemble for the Musac Guild program 
of Friday, Now. 23, amd the happy re- 
sults were the Beethovem Quintet in 
E Flat and the Brahms Trio m B. 


Wind mstruments and pmmo blended 
micely m the Beethowem. More cham- 
ber music om Sunday, the Oth, with 
the Perolés payme om WOR the 
Schubert Ouar tet Om 29 4 Minor 


very musically mr gwest was Ar- 
turo de Paes, temor, who sang 
Kramer's The Last Hour, 2 Schubert 


ong and the Flower Some from Car- 
men A iettle Inter om the same sta- 
a 

tion, Mr. Deerme, who ts quite a busy 
broadcaster these days, comtimued his 
sees of somata recitals with Edd 
Brown, and at gave 2 warmly felt 
and nobly proportiomed performance 
i the Franck Qumnttet with those same 
Perolés. A fall day for WOR 





Ss ay by day , atest recr 
s the St. Lows Symphony, which, if 
you wait =p wnt 11-3) om Monday 
venines, you maw hear for 2 half- 
hour under Viadiamr Golschmann. The 
rs roetam was om Now. 26, all- 
Mozart, with the Overture to The 
M ; Figaro and the Haffner 


We will give 


Symphony, delicately performed. Ar- 
thur J. Gaines, symphony manager, is 
the excellent commentator—an old 
role of his, we understand, success 
fully re-assumed. Earlier in the eve 
ming we heard Richard Crooxs in a 
grand list for Firestone. 


And the volume of chamber music con 


tinues to delight us—still earlier that 
same Monday the- Music Guild began 
its imnovation of having well-known 
critics aS commentators, with a 
Brahms program (Koth Quartet, Paula 
Heminghaus, Nicholas Moldavan) in 
troduced and explained by Samuel 
Chotzinoff, critic of the New York 
Post. the following day, A Walte: 
Kramer, Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
spoke on the music of Frank Bridge 
iituminating particularly the Pian 
Quintet, which was splendidly played 
by kay Ferguson with the Perolés 
George Rasely, tenor, sang Go Not, 
Happy Day, and Oh, That It Were 
So, closing the program aiter thx 
quartet had played Bridge’s arrange 
ment of Londonderry Air and the sec 
ond of three idylls—with Love Went 
a-Riding. 


A different note was injected into the 


musical scene by Rupert Hughes, 
moted author, who spoke over WEAF 
on Wednesday, Nov. 28, making a plea 
for American music and citing the tri 
umph of Werner Janssen as a signi 
hfeant milestone. ‘Lhanksgiving found 
ws far from the microphone, but Fri 
day brought a superlative Music Guild 
spot—all-Schubert, with W. J. Hen 
derson of the New York Sun speaking 
very movingly on the master’s musi 
and the London String Quartet play 
ing the marvelous Quintet in C, with 
the assistance of Lysbeth Le Fevre, 
cellist. Florence Easton’s voice 
yroadcast admirably, and it was a great 
pleasure to hear her in Lieder. 


Requests poured into Rose Bampton’s 


mail bag, so that the Metropolitan sta: 
had some trouble in selecting things 
to sing on Saturday, Dec. 1. But “re 
quest-ers” must have been happy with 
the final choice—we heard Without 
a Song, Last Rose of Summer and 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes—very pleas 
ant, indeed. 


Then on Sunday, Dec. 2, came the new 


Chase and Sanborn program that 
complicates life more than ever for 
us. It was difficult enough to con 
trive to hear parts of both the Gen 
eral Motors and Ford hours at the 
same time, and now we have to be in 
three places at once—an unfortunate 
situation both for us (and the thou- 
sands of others who would like to 
hear all of these good programs) and 
for the sponsors. Anyway C. and S 
have a new idea about opera and it 
bids fair to work. Deems Taylor is 
adapting the action of a great part of! 
the operas into dialogue form, and in 
English, and the important musical 
spots are retained. The singers all 
did very well by their first allotments 
im Rigoletto—John Charles Thomas 
the Rigoletto, Josephine Antoine the 
Gilda, Joseph Bentonelli the Duke 
Roderick Cross the Monterone and 
Ruth Gordon the Maddalena. Wilfred 
Pelletier conducts the orchestra. Th: 
hour was fast-moving, dramatic and 
coherent—well worth listening to. ATda 
was scheduled for condensation on 
Dec. 9. 


you Monday, Dec. 3 for 
the sake of the NBC Music Guild’s 
presentation of Brahms and H. Waldo 
Warner—the London Quartet playing 
the former’s C Minor Quartet magni- 
fieently and two sections of the latter’s 
Pixie Ring in charming style—and 
Pitts Sanborn of the New York 
World-Telegram commenting  ele- 
gantly on both. And that’s the last 
line until next time. F. Q. E. 
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Si ~ reason there are so many inferior 
programs on the radio is that the intel- 
ligent, discriminating audience simply shuts 
off the radio in disgust and does nothing 
about voicing its dissatisfaction, while the 
“minors and morons” enthusiastically 
write and ask for more, is the opinion of 
the Women’s National Radio Committee. 

A recent Steinway Hall meeting of the 
committee, which aims to serve as the of- 
ficial link between organized womanhood 
and the radio industry, brought out this 
and many other interesting reactions. 

A spirited discussion of advertising re- 
vealed that women resent advertising that 
is intended to appeal to children over the 
heads of parents and that presumes upon 
the intelligence of the listeners; resent 
long blurbs to the point where they not 
only turn off the radio but react against the 
product advertised. 

“Women tell us that they will listen to a 
brief statement at the start or end of a pro- 
gram but get restless when it is too long,” 
said Mme. Yolanda Mero-Irion, advisory 
chairman of the committee, and the chair- 
man of Radio of the National Council of 
Women. “People are fundamentally lazy 
and will listen to short ‘ads’ because it is 
too much trouble to turn them off, but if 
they know in advance of long-winded ad- 
vertisements, they will make the effort to 
get another program or silence the radio 
for a few minutes if the program is one 
they otherwise enjoy.” 


Other Complaints 


Other complaints were: the presentation 
of three excellent musical features on as 
many networks at the same hour (eight 
to nine on Sunday evening) ; the practice 
of featuring concert artists and then hav- 
ing them perform light music instead of 
their own literature; the increasing vul- 
garity on the part of so-called comedians 
on high-priced commercial hours; the sug- 
gestive pauses in “true story” hours; and 
lyrics of some of the current “hits.” 

Typical of the sane approach of the 
committee, which does not wish to be iden- 
tified as a reform or “uplift” group, is its 
attitude concerning crime stories. While 
the members are personally opposed to 
crime “thrillers” on the air, they realize the 
vast audience for them. Bearing in mind, 
however, the detrimental effect of such en- 
tertainment on young people, they ask that 
such programs be moved up to a late hour, 
when children of school age are asleep. 

The Women’s National Radio Commit- 
tee is composed of representatives of the 
following organizations: American Asso- 
ciation of University Women; American 
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WOMEN'S RADIO COMMITTEE PROTESTS "BLURB" 
ADVERTISING, VULGARITY, OTHER AIR EVILS 





Mme. Yolanda Mero-lrion, Advisory Chair- 

man of the Women's National Radio Com- 

mittee, Which Met Recently to Discuss 
Programs, Good and Bad 


Legion Auxiliary; Association of Junior 
Leagues of America; General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs; International Sun- 
shine Society; Jewish Welfare Board; 
Mecial Women’s Natl. Assoc.; National 
Council of Women of the United States; 
National Federation of Music Clubs; Na- 
tional Society of the D. A. R.; National W. 
C. T. U.; Shut-in Society; Service Star 
Legion; Supreme Forest Woodmen Circle; 
Young Ladies Mutual Improvement Asso- 
ciation. Among the co-operating organiza- 
tions are the American Home Economics 
Association; National Association of 
Deans of Women; and National Woman’s 
Relief Society. 

Mrs. Harold Vincent Milligan is chair- 
man; Mme. Mero-Irion advisory chair- 
man, and Luella S. Laudin executive sec 
retary. The offices are in the Steinway 
Building. 


PHILHARMONIC GUESTS 
LEAD IN G. M. HOURS 


Rodzinski and Janssen Conduct Radio 
Symphony Lists—Bauer and 
Duo-Pianists Play 


Artur Rodzinski visited the Centre 
Theatre on Nov. 25 for the regular 
General Motors Symphony concert, 
leading a program of variety and dra- 
matic interest, with Harold Bauer as 
soloist. Opening with Tchaikovsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet, which was played 
with fire and passion, Mr. Rodzinski 
gave Mr. Bauer an accompaniment of 
incisiveness and power for the first 
movement of the Beethoven Emperor 
Concerto, and the pianist played as 
magnificently as we have ever heard 
him. Other orchestral works were two 
of the Prince Igor dances and the Al- 
beniz-Arbos Triana, spiritedly pro- 
jected, and solo contributions from Mr. 
Bauer included the Brahms Waltz in 
A Flat and the Chopin Scherzo in 
C Sharp Minor. 

Werner Janssen was at the helm on 
Dec. 2, leading Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s 
Cave Overture, Wotan’s Farewell and 
the Magic Fire Scene from Die Wal- 
ktire and the Brahms Sixth Hungarian 
Dance, and accompanying Vera Brod- 
sky and Harold Triggs in an excellent 
performance of two movements from 
the Mozart Concerto for two pianos 
The program was smoothly put to- 
gether and played with distinction. The 
young pianists also had a bracket by 
themselves. Q. 


EMPEROR JONES IS 
HIPPODROME EVENT 


Cosmopolitan Opera Presents 
Gruenberg Work—Revives 
Madama Butterfly 

With the end of its seasom only a 
fortmght away, the Cosmopolitan Opera 
Company at the Hippodrome, gave the 
O’Neill-Groenberg The Emperor Jones 
as a particular novelty and introduced 
Madama Butterfly imto the repertoire, 
both works bringing several singers to 
first appearances with the organization. 

As a first expermment m Amercam opera 
the Emperor Jomes attracted a large av- 
dience on the evemimg of Now. 24 with 
Jules Bledsoe, Negro baritome im she title 
role. It is somewhat difficult to understand 
why this particular work was chosem since 
it is uniruitiul vocally and almost umevent- 
ful dramatically unless staged with con- 
siderable fimesse and mechanical ilusion 
Mr. Bledsoe demomstrated the beauty and 
power of his wosce to good effect om the 
rare oocasons which the score permits 
The Cockney Trader was sume by George 
Thomas, the Native Woman by Charlotte 
Murray and the Comgo Witch Doctor by 
Frederick Perry. Aldo Framchetti con- 
ducted. Much more to the like of the 
audience was the program of Negro spirit- 
uals sung by the Hall Johmsom Choir be- 
fore the rising of the curtam 

Cavalleria Rusticama amd Pagliacci on 
Nov. 25, had mo new simgers. The former 
was sung by Paola Autor, Rolf Gerard. 
Georgia Standimg, Marm Laraspata and 


Pietro Bussy; the latter by Namette Gul 
ford, Giuseppe Rackax replacimg Armand 
lokatyan who was indisposed, Angelo Pil 
otto, Mr. Bussy amd Albert Mahler e 
sare Sodero conducted both works 

The cast for I] Trowatore om Dec. 1 was 
headed by Miss Awtori, Brama Castagna 
Pasquale Ferrara and Mr. Pilott Minor 


roles were filled by Miss Laraspata, Amund 


Sjovik, Laigi De Cesare amd Luigi Dalle 
Molle. Mr. Sodero was agaim at the con 
ductor’s desk 

The first Madama Butterfly by the or 
gainization had Hizi Koyke m the nam 
part, and Edgar Allam as Sharpless, both 


envurerinnts 


New Antheil Work Performed on 
Woman's Radio Review Program 


An orchestral work by George Anthe?l 
entitled Dreams, was performed durimg a 
broadcast of the Womam’s Radio Review 
directed by Claudime Macdomald, over 
WEAF on Nov. 27. It was composed by 


Mr. Amtheil for the School of the Ameri- 


can Ballet, to a ballet created by George 
Balanchine. 

A brief talk was giver Edward M 
M. Warburg, director gemeral of the 


> o 
>. 


School of the American et 





Gabrilowitsch Soloist im Ford Program 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch played umder the 
baton of his Detrostt Swmphomy associate 
conductor, Victor Kolar m the Ford Sym- 
phony hour of Nov. 25, givimg a luminous 


and poetic account of the Schumann Pian 
Grace Moore was the applauded 


Concerto 
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making their first appearances with this 
group. Mr. Allan is at present in the 
east of The Great Waltz. Miss Koyke’s 
Cio-Cio San had much of charm and her 
singing was unusually good. Mr. Allan’s 
Consul was well thought out dramatically, 
amd vocally excellent in spite of the un- 
certaim acoustics of the auditorium. Both 
singers were well received. Mr. Gerard 
was Pinkerton, Miss Standing, Suzuki; 
Mr. Mahler, Goro; Llopis De Olivares, 
Yamadori; Mr. Sjovik, the Bonze, and 
Mr. De Cesare the Commissioner. Flora 
Cingolami substituted as Kate Pinkerton for 
Edna Zahm who died suddenly in Buffalo 
the previous evening. Mr. Sodero con- 
ducted. 





Alexander Gray Heard in Recital in 
Geneseo, N. Y. 

Geneseo, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Alexander 
Gray, baritone, was heard in a recital 
of unusual interest in the auditorium of 
the State Normal School under the aus- 
pices of the Community Concert Asso- 
ciation on the evening of Dec. 3. Mr. 
Gray created an excellent impression in 
» delightful program that ranged from 
early Italian works to contemporary 
operetta. Particularly effective were the 
Credo from Verdi's Otello and a group 
of German songs which included a lit 
tle known one by Clara Schumann, Ich 
Stand in dunklen Traume. Two songs 
each from The Desert Song and Show 
Boat found especial favor with the au- 
dience. Sanford Schliissel played ex- 
cellent accompaniments. 





Schirmer, Inc., Appointed Agents of 
Jungnickel Publications 
The firm of G. Schirmer, Inc., has 
een appointed sole agents for the sale 
the entire catalogue of Ross Jung- 
nickel publications. The Jungnickel 
orchestrations are without exception 
hased upon the composer’s own orches- 
tral arrangement. Their catalogue con 
taims besides the Artist’s Orchestra 
Repertoire, valuable Artists’ Trio Al- 
hums for violin, piano and ’cello; solos 
r violin and piano, masses and choral 
vusie for the Catholic Church. 


soloist for Dec. 2, singing arias and songs 
with her usual brilliance and charm. 





Roxy Presents New American Opera, 
Ballade of the Bayou 
The first performance of a new Ameri- 
am opera was given during the Roxy 
broadcast over CBS network on Dec. 1, 
Jean Paurel’s Ballade of the Bayou. It de- 
picts colorful life of the lower Mississippi. 
Vicki Chase, Lillian Morton, Alfred Se- 
ville and Herbert Kingsley sang the lead- 
ing roles. Leon Rosebrook conducted the 
orchestra 
David Barnett Soloist on First List 
of Newark Orchestra 
David Barnett, pianist, inaugurated a 
new series of radio concerts of the Newark 
Civie Orchestra, Philip Gordon, conductor, 
over WOR on Dec. 1. Mr. Barnett played 
the Variations Symphoniques by Franck. 
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Symphonic Poem and Other Works of Great Interest Issued 
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Symphonic Poem, Ishavet, Introduces 
Young Swedish Composer, Nystroem 
Entirely unknown in this country is the 

name of Gésta Nystroem, who lives in 

Gothenburg, where he is active both as 

composer and music critic. His symphonic 

poem, Ishavet (La Mer Arctique) is a 

work which deserves attention, we feel cer- 

tain, after having given study to the orches- 
tral partitur which lies before us. 

Nystroem is a modernist, despite his 
being a native of Sweden, where modern 
art flourishes none too easily. He shows 
his musical sympathies very definitely in 
this work, which is conceived in a sort of 
advanced impressionistic manner. Har- 
monically he goes a long way toward the 
Left, revelling in biting dissonances and in 
the employment of the many unusual 
rhythmic devices, which have become so 
well known in the works of contemporary 
composers. But through it all one notes, 
with satisfaction, a fine sustained line of 
musical thought, that makes one feel that 
this composer is a musician of sincerity 
and distinction, who writes in this manner 
not to arrest attention, but because of his 
conviction that only this way lies the 
future of music. 

The scoring is very elaborate, calling not 
only for accomplished players but for a 
skilled conductor, one who is in sympathy 
with present-day musical expression. It is 
to be hoped that some enterprising conduc- 
tor in the United States will soon intro- 
duce this music to us. The instrumental 
apparatus calls for three flutes, the third in- 
terchangeable with piccolo, pairs of oboes, 
clarinets and bassoons, an English horn. 
bass clarinet and double bassoon, four 
horns, three trumpets, three trombones 
and tuba, tympani, bass drum, triangle, tam 
tam, cymbals, xylophone, two harps, piano 
and strings, the last-named often sub- 
divided into many parts. 

The score hears a dedication, appropri- 
ately, to Roald Amundsen. 


Le Fleming Writes a Cantata for 
Children 

In The Echoing Green. a children’s can- 
tata, by Christopher Le Fleming (London: 
J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) the composer has 
not altogether sidestepped the temptation 
to write about children rather than for 
children. The poems used are drawn from 
various sources, notably William Blake, 
Shakespeare, Thomas Hardy and one 
R. H. B., and it is when the composer 
keeps the child psychology in mind that he 
is most successful in writing suitable mu- 
sic. Even then austere and angular har- 
monic devices are frequent blemishes. 

The setting of It Was a Lover and His 
Lass, the lilting Afield for the younger 
children and the otherwise lovely Cradle 
Song at the end are all marred by per- 
verse harmonization. In some cases, as 
in Over the Hills and Far Away and The 
Lass Sings, the composer’s aim has obvi- 
ously been to approximate the modal effect 
of English folk songs. Little Lamb, Who 
Made Thee?, The Echoing Green, The 
Shepherd and The Darkening Green are 
all charming numbers. whereas such pieces 
as The River Stour, Children, beautiful as 
is Monk Gibbon’s poem, and The Lamb- 
ing Fold, are not suitable musical concep- 
tions for a work to be sung by children. 
The dance music in general meets the pur- 
pose admirably. Consecutive fifths run 
riot through the scoring of this work, 





while those who like consecutive fourths 
will find plenty of instances im the part- 
writing of the two-part choruses. The dif- 
ferent numbers may be obtained —_ 


New American and English Works of 
Various Types 

The Galaxy Music Corporation, New 
York, offers a veritable galaxy of its own 
publications and those of British firms, for 
which it is sole agent in this country. 

Its own issues include two male choruses 
by Cesare Sodero, the ome an Ave Maria. 





Rudolph 
Gésta Nystroem, Young Swedish Composer, 
Whose Symphonic Poem, Ishavet, Is a 


Picture of the Arctic Ocean 


in which there is part-writing of unusual 
beauty and simplicity of melody to win 
audiences, the other an arrangement by this 
distinguished Italian musician, long resi- 
dent in New York, of Handel’s Ombra ma 
fu from Xerxes, familiarly known as the 
Largo. Mr. Sodero has arranged this for 
unaccompanied chorus, the only arrange 
ment of its kind, we believe, and im doing 
so he has shown his skill in treating the 
piece polyphonically, making the parts move 
in a logical and effective manner. The 
English text is an excellent one by John 
Alan Haughton. 

For women’s voices there is a charming 
arrangement by Gena Branscombe of 
Grieg’s Norwegian Dance in A, under the 
title, By the River Glommen, the text by 
Miss Branscombe. This is for three-part 
chorus and piano, and is in every way fas- 
cinating. The delightful Flower Song from 
Delibe’s Lakmé, has been revised and 
edited by Channing Lefebvre, so that it is 
available for two-part women’s chorus and 
piano. Mr. Haughton has made a splendid 
English version of the French text. Both 
it and the Grieg number have every chance 
of becoming favorites with women’s choral 
organizations. 

The firm of Elkin & Co, Ltd, repre- 
sented in the United States by Galaxy. is- 
sues an octavo number that will find ready 
acceptance, a fine arrangement for three- 
part women’s voices and piano by Purcell 


1. Mansfield of Cyril Socott’s admired 
Blackbird’s Song. 
This publisher also sends across the 
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Atlantic two attractive albums for piano 
teaching purposes, Peter Broom’s The 
Circus, comsisting of seven simple pieces 
with titles descriptive of the various per- 
formers im a circus and Arthur Baynon’s 
Early Days, eight first grade pieces. 

Albert Coates’s Four Id English 
Damees appear, orchestrated by Victor 
Hely-Hutchinson, an edition that is con- 
ceived for full orchestra, with a piano con- 
ductor part and cross-cued orchestra parts, 
so that they may also be played by smaller 
ensembles. The titles are The Maypole 
Dance, Golden Wedding, Youths and 
Maidens amd The Wedding Dance, all 
melodious and admirably written. 

Singers will find to their liking Eric 
Fogg’s Lullaby, for low voice, a refined, 
melodious short song, David Carver’s very 
individual Tempter for baritone voice, to a 
poem by Herman Ould and an Irish lullaby, 
Im a Cradle Bright and Golden, arranged 
by Lily Cover for low or medium voice. 
\ll three songs suitable for recital. 

Two pieces for violoncello by Dora 
Bright are worth serious consideration, the 
first am attractive Das Fischermadchen, 
based om a melody by Meyerbeer and a 
Polka a la Strauss. (The Strauss referred 
to is Johann, not Richard!) They are not 
difficult. A violin sheet is included in them, 
so that they may be played by violinists, as 
well as by ‘cellists A. 


i Vielin Pieces and Piano 
Teaching Material by Miss Lehman 
Two violin pieces, Valse capricieuse and 

Scéne Pastorale (Paris: Alphonse Leduc) 
by Evangeline Lehman reveal this Amer- 
ican composer’s talent in another field. 
Previously we have known her only as a 
choral composer, through her oratorio, St. 
Thérése of the Child Jesus. The Valse 
capricieuse is a simple melodic bit, touched 
with harmonic and rhythmic individuality, 
notably in the F Major middle section. 
The ptece is playable in the first five posi- 
Troms. 

Very appealing is the Scéne Pastorale with 
its murmuring eighth note accompaniment, 
under which the violin sings a typically 
Fremch melody, which later appears an 
xctave higher beginning on the E string, 
with the accompaniment altered to six- 
teenth notes. Both pieces are dedicated to 
André Pascal. 

For teaching purposes the same publisher 
issues Miss Lehman’s Croquis pour la 
Jeunesse (Sketch Book for Young People), 
a set of tem short piano pieces. They have 
been planned for the development of rhyth- 
mic precision, independence of the fingers, 
staccato and legato playing, flexibility of 
the wrist, as well as expression, tone color- 
ing amd the elementary principles of 
pedaling. 

Miss Lehman’s fluent melodic gift has 
stood her in good stead in this album, in 
pieces entitled Berceuse Bretonne (A 
Cradle Song in Old Brittany), Marche des 
Pingouins (The Penguins’ Parade), Par 
les pres Fleurs (Singing in the Meadows), 
2 Danse du Tomahawk (Tomahawk 
Dance), Chanson du Moulin (Song of the 
Mill) amd similar fancies. Altogether a 
very attractive set of pieces, in which this 
composer reveals the rare ability to write 
teaching music of refinement and taste. 


Revolutionary Poems Set to Music in 
Workers’ Song Book 

A Workers’ Song Book, issued by the 
Workers’ Music League, New York, con- 
tains fourteen songs, composed by such 
unfamiliar writers as Carl Sands, Jacob 
Schaeffer, L. E. Swift, Lahn Adohmyan 
amd Janet Barnes, to revolutionary poems 
with titles such as Mount the Barricades, 
The Scottsboro Boys Shall Not Die, Hun- 
ger March, etc. Unlike a book of Prole- 
tariam songs, issued by the Soviet State 
Music Publishers in Moscow, the music of 
a mumber of these songs has marked indi- 
viduality. The book is, however, to be 
comsidered rather as propaganda than as 
creative musical art. A foreword tells us 
that “the working class of America is 
revolutionary music of 


developing a new. 


Heil! 


its own.” 





=s—Briefer Mention—s 


Sacred Songs 


Ave Maria. By Miguel A. Sandoval. 
This is a melodious, straightforward set- 
ting of the familiar Latin text, printed with 
an Italian version as well. There is a de- 
cidedly Verdian feeling in the E Major 
section, beginning Sancta Maria. It is for 
a high voice. (St. Anthony’s Guild, Pater- 
son, N. J.) 

Faith. By Bruno Huhn. A sturdy set- 
ting by this admired composer of verses 
from Browning’s Paracelsus, melodious for 
the singer and effectively planned for the 


organist. A real sacred song! High and 
low keys are issued. (Boston Music Co.) 
A. 


For Piano 


Valse Intime. By Isidor Achron. This 
is a charming short piece, two pages, by 
the well known pianist, a pensive melody 
in F Sharp Minor, nicely written, simple 
in conception, as well as technically. (Car! 
Fischer. ) 

Tanzbiichlein. Arranged and edited by 
Willy Rehberger. An album of easy 
Mozart piano pieces in dance form, com- 
prising principally the music of his fetch 
ing ballet, Les Petits Riens, followed by 
movements from his famous Eine klein 
Nachtmusik and several of his Diverti 


mentos. Exquisite music in an exquisite 
edition. (Schott.) A. 
Schmidt’s Portrait Albums for Piano- 


forte, Third Series. Ten easy pieces of the 
salon type, obviously designed to supple 
ment more solid fare in the young pianc 
student’s curriculum. All fluently written, 
many may be unhesitatingly recommended, 
while others border perilously upon the 
banal. ae 
Song Collection 


French Minstrelsy. A_ collection of 
twelve songs from the Baveux Manu- 
scripts, a famous collection of the end of 
the 15th century, according to Gustave 
Ferrari, who has edited them. He tells us 
that the songs have their origin in nearly 
every part of France. Of the songs pre 
sented here, the greater number have never 
been harmonized. M. Ferrari. remembered 
here as accompanist of the famed Yvette 
Guilbert, has supplied just the right accom- 
paniments. The oricinal old French texts 
anpear, also English versions by Whyte 
Monk. The book is beautifully printed 
with decorations by Alice Boutroy after 
15th century manuscripts. . (Curwen.) 


For Two Violins and ’Cello 
Allegretto from Sixth Violin Sonata 


By Mozart. A delightful movement neatly 
arranged by George J. Trinkaus. (Wit- 
mark.) A 


= ——New Music Received ——-# 


Teaching Material 
For Violin with Piano Accompaniment 
Sailor Song. By Howard Franklin. (Car! 
Fischer.) 
Sacred Songs 
Mary’s Song of Exaltation. By Stanley Arthur 


Dav. (Summy.) Watchful Shepherds. By Al- 
fred M. Greenfield. (Gray.) 
Songs 


Mary’s Lullaby. By David Carver. (Curwen.) 
foseray Clouds. Arr. by K. Marjorie Bain. 
xford 


For Violin and Piano 


Seven Concert Pieces. By Julius Réntgen, 
Op. 81. (Oxford.) Danse de la Frayeur (Dance 
of Terror.) By De Falla-Kochanski. (Chester.) 


For Organ 


Four Extemporisations. Ry Percy Whitlock. 
(Oxford.) Praeludium und Toccata. By Karol 
Rathaus, Op. 32. (Universal.) Autumn; Choral 
Prelude on the Tune, Charity. By T. Tertius 
Noble, (Schmidt. ) 


For Piano 


Praéludium und Donpsltees. By A 

7? Sy Op. 7 

Thema. By A. Spitzmiiller-Harmersbach. Op. 3. 

- we und Romantisch. Ry Pantscho Wladiger- 
off, Op. 24. (Universal.) On the Trail. By Walter 

Rolfe. The Lonely Caravan. By Irene Rodgers. 

(Summy.) 
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(Continued from page 21) 
The program, as Dr. Williamson ex- 
plained, was made up of works that were 
most appreciated by their European 
audiences. It was obviously a cross sec- 
tion of American song, including as it did, 
contemporary modernistic music, Negro 
pieces both authentic and imitative, cow- 
boy, light opera and Indian music. 

Mr. Harris’s work, written last May on 
commission from the League of Composers, 
had its first New York performance, al- 
though forty European audiences had 
heard it. The setting of Walt Whitman’s 
poem of the same name, was a task in it- 
self, as much of the text is no more than 
a catalogue. It was in this part that the 
composer was least successful, although 
the music showed a definite intention. As 
a whole it did not distress the ears of foes 
of ultra-modern music; the close, in fact, 
had a distinctly melodic character. The 
performance seemed to bring out the com 
poser’s wishes. 

Most of the Negro music was sung ex- 
ceedingly well and the contrast in shading 
and dynamics was carefully considered 
The setting of Old Black Joe was a trifle 
high for the best effect and there were 
moments where the intonation in the Cow 
boy song was not pure. Angelli’s The 
Shower, Dr. Williamson announced, was a 
contribution from the Russian Composers’ 
Union. It is a clever genre piece, descrip- 
tive, as its title suggests. It was sung 
with nice appreciation of the effects and 
was very well received. That favorite, Ol’ 
Man River, also proved one of the most 
popular items of the evening. 

The audience was large and appreciative 
to the point of demanding a number of 
encores. 


Mabel Ritch Returns to Concert World 


Mabel Ritch, contralto, after an absence 
of several years from the concert platform, 
gave a recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 27. Il mio Bel Foco by 
Benedetto Marcello immediately revealed 
the comprehensive range and command of 
Miss Ritch’s voice. Two songs, Neue Liebe 
and Auf dem Griinen Balkon by Hugo 
Wolf, widely different, emphasized the 
flexibility of hér interpretations. Two 
works by Brahms were followed by Rich- 
ard Strauss’s Ruhe, Meine Seele! dramat- 
ically delivered and, in contrast, another 
Strauss song, Wiegenlied, tenderly sung. 

The most applauded item of the evening 
was the compelling Alle Dinge Haben 
Sprache by Erich Wolff, followed by Rich- 
ard Trunk’s casually flippant bit, Cythére 
Two songs by Holland Robinson, Le Vieil- 
lard and L’Etudiant, were sung for the first 
time and works by -Caplet, Chausson, Du- 


Mortimer Browning 


com poser-pianist 
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The Manhattan Concert Fortnight 





Dr. John Finley Williamson Led His West- 
minster Chorus in a Home Welcoming 


Concert 
pont, Bruneau, Barnett, Horsman and Bur 
leigh completed the progran Edward 
Hart accompanied P 


Walter Mills in Barbizon Recital 
With pleasing voice and admirab! 
tion, Walter Mills, baritone, gave a song 
program at the Barbizon on the evening 
of Nov. 27 which included Schumann's 
Dichterliebe, works by Handel, Peri, Bim 
boni, Leoncavallo, and a group in English 
comprising songs of Goodhart, Brownell 
Wise, W arren and an old Scotch air. Mr 


Mills invariably has a lively and appropr 
ate sense of the music in hand and conveys 
his meanings to the listener easily and art 


istically. He was greeted warmly by th 
audience and was obliged to give several 
encores. Alderson Mowbray, the accom 
panist, plaved Ravel’s Jeux d'eau and Le 
cuona’s Malaguena in a solo group R 


Polynesian Orchestra Accompanies 
Margaret Valdi Curtis 


Following groups f classic perma 
and French songs and arias from Don Gi 
vanni, Louise and Willi Tell. at the 
Barbizon Plaza on the evening of Nov. 27 
Margaret Valdi Curtis, soprano. intro 
duced a group of Tahitian songs by way 
of novelty, sung in native stume to tl 
accompaniment of Sikuk Tuitama’s Poly 
nesian Orchestra composed of two enitars 
a ukelele and small drum 

Showing a remarkable resemblance ¢t 
western melodic line, rhythms and struc- 
ture, despite occasional quarter-tones and 
strange harmonies, the sones Iuded FE 


Mauru-A-Vau. composed by the late King 
Pomare V of Tahiti, a Song of Samoa ty 
the unidentified leader of the orchestra. a 
native love sone and other 
music Frank Ribb was at the piano for 
the first part of the program R 


apie Webster Scores in First 
New York Recital 


Boveridne Webster, pianist 
Hall, Nov. 30. evening 


haractenctic 


Fantasy and Fugue in A Minor Bach 
Sonata in A Minor a 
Fantasy in C. Op. 17 Schumann 
Ballade in G Minor: Trenromnt »n © 

Sharp: Grande Valee Brillante in E 

Flat Coven 
T"Isle Towense Meters 
Tolaune Ralikiee = 


Mr. Webster. who had created an ex 
cellent imnression by his plavinge of the 
MacDowell D Minor Concerte 
strengthened it to an umustual degree 
his solo program That his 
equal to anv possible demand was evident 
in the RBalakireff as well as the Chopin 
The Bach. moet the mnct interest 


recently 


techniane 


group 
ing of the composer’s contrapuntal works 
was given in cleanly fashion and not over 


done in the matter of volume 

In the Mozart Sonata, Mr. Webster ex 
hibited a nice distinction between volun 
and singing tone. and the Andante was 
delizhtful bit of lyric pianism. The Schu 
mann had vigor without losing its romanti 
quality. The Chopin Impromptu was the 


most rewarding of the three works by  doff’s Lesghinka had to be repeated and 
that composer, although the Valse had an the composer, who was in the audience, 
unusual amount of verve. The Ballade was brought to the platform to bow in re- 
was somewhat objective in interpretation. sponse to the applause. Some exquisite 
Debussy’s pastel was charmingly done and shading was done in Dargomiszhky’s A 
the appalling difficulties of the Islamey Golden Cloud. 
were surmounted with ease. ; The audience was of such unusual size 
There was no doubt as to the artist’s that only standing room was available long 
before the beginning of the concert. N. 


Heifetz Plays Bach 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist. Emanuel Bay, 
accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 1, 


afternoon : 

Sonata in C Minor, No. 7........... Beethoven 
Partita in D Minor (violin alone)........ Bac 

DUO esceseesacoees Schubert feifetz 
SMTEN TORROR. occa ccceceescecceceasé Brahms 
| laa Peer re « de Falla 
Jota Ney eee rer rre de Falla 
eee: RRO... . ccacctecsasenebe Sarasate 


Mr. Heifetz was on the heights in the 
unaccompanied partita of Bach. Only 
rarely is there a violinist brave enough to 
play the entire suite, frequent as are per- 
formances of the concluding Chaconne. 
But this time there was no ordeal for 
either performer or audience, if visible 
signs were to be taken at their face value. 
Every difficulty of the bowing and finger- 
ing of the arduous task was surmounted 
with such ease and such surety that the 
noble architecture of the component parts 
of the partita stood revealed with con- 
spicuous clarity and in terms of glowing 
tone. The audience applauded with every 
ostent of delight what was a truly memor- 
Harrison Christian, Baritone, Was Heard in able achievement. 

@ Program of Striking Interest in The Town Preceding the Bach, the Beethoven 

Hall Sonata was realized smoothly and grate- 

fully by Mr. Heifetz and his able accom- 

success with his audience, as the applause Panist, and the final group, ending in the 

was unus er both in intensity and duration ‘ather moribund bravura of the Carmen 

fantasy was elegantly turned, though a 

rather precipitous descent after the splen- 

dors of the Bach. This was Mr. Heifetz’s 

second New York recital of the season and 
was largely attended. 





hroughout the evening D. 


Den Cossacks Sing for Town Hall 
Endowment Fund 
The Don Cossacks, Serge Jaroff, con 
luctor, appeared in the Town Hall on the 
vening of Nov. 30, as the second of the 
eason’s series of endowment concerts. Dalies Frantz, pianist. 
The program was such as has become 1, afternoon: 


Dalies Frantz Makes Deep Impression 
Town Hall, Dec. 


familiar with this unique and interesting Gigue in G Bach 
body of singers, comprising ecclesiastical Chorale in G Minor Bach-Busoni * 
vorks oper atic excerpts and secular pieces Organ Fugue in dD Bach-d’ Albert 
ee y of eet EE ae . : . D , Two Intermezzi: E Flat Minor, Op. 118, 
und ending with Cossack songs arranged No. 6: C. On. 119. No Brahms 
the conductor. Sonata in B Minor . . Liszt 
nce he : Papillons : Schumann 
Po we more the dynamic range of the Etede in F. Op. 10. No. 8 wer 
orus was some thi ling to marvel at, the Wandering Schubert-Liszt 
fepth and sonority of the deep basses, and March . Prokofieff 
the tenuousness of the pianissimos of the Ritual Fire Dance ..de Falla 


tenors and falsetti. The portions of Rim Mr. Frantz was greeted by a large audi- 
ky-Korsakoff’s Invisible City of Kitesch, ence, many of whom had heard him at his 

i Moussorgsky’s Khovantchina, were debut recital as a Naumburg winner in 
aa ted with especial conviction. Shve (Continued on page 31) 
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DENVER ACCLAIMS 
CIVIC SYMPHONY 


Loessler Soloist at Initial 
Concert Conducted by 
Horace Tureman 


Denver, Cor., Dec. 5.—The Civic 
Symphony conducted by Horace E- 
Tureman, appeared in its first con- 
cert on Oct. 28 and a large audience 
demonstrated in no uncertain terms the 
hold that this organization has on pub- 
lic favor. Mr. Tureman chose the Di- 
vertissement sur les Airs Russes by Ra- 
baud which proved most refreshing muv- 
sic. The soloist was Edward Loessler, 
pianist, who played the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto in B flat Minor with a good 
tone and brilliant technique. The 
orchestra played Chausson’s Symphony 
in B Flat with a marked improvement 
in the woodwind and string sections, 
and Mr. Tureman gave the work an al- 
together pleasing interpretation 

Symphony to Try Experiment 

A new experiment will be tried by the 
Civic Symphony this winter. They are 
offering three concerts to be played by 
an entirely professional orchestra rather 
than the combination of professional 
and student players. Fifty members 
have been selected and they will be as- 
sisted by artists of wide reputation. The 
first program was to be given on Nov 
30 with Josef Lhevinne as soloist. 

A concert was given by Fritz Kreis- 
ler on Oct. 12 under the management of 
Arthur Oberfelder and Robert Slack 
Many encores were requested and giv- 
en. Carl Lamson accompanied 

Pro Musica Concerts 

Pro Musica has offered two con- 
certs; on Oct. 19 Gunther Ramin. or- 
ganist, at the University of Denver 
chapel, who gave a program of com- 
positions by Bach, Buxtehude, and Re- 
ger, played in a scholarly and authori- 
tative manner. His improvisations on 
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SAN CARLO OPERA POPULAR IN MILWAUKEE 





Horace E Tureman, Conductor of the Re- 
cently Augmented Denver Civic Symphony 


themes written by local musicians were 
received with enthusiasm. On Nov. 23, 
Pro Musica presented a program by 
Paul Wittgenstein, pianist, assisted by 
Richard Sears and John Browning, 
violins, and Frank John, ’cello. Mr. 
Wittgemstein was greeted by a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 


Den Cossacks Give Recital 


Oberfelder and Slack presented the 
Don Cossack Choir in the second of 
their subscription series, and they re- 
peated the favorable impression they 
created here two years ago. The Den- 
ver Musicians’ Society’s first program, 
given om Nov. 5 at the Chapel House, 
was 2 joint recital by Arthur W. Hen- 
lerson and Rudolph Theeman from the 
conservatory of music of the Colorado 
State Teachers College in Greeley. The 
Musicians” Society tendered a farewell 
reception to Mr. and Mrs. John C. Wil- 
cox at the home of Helen Bonfils re- 
cently Joun C. Kenper 








SAN ANTONIO WELCOMES FIRST OF RECITALISTS 





Kreisler Applauded in Well Balanced 
Program—Choral Society Gives 
Works by Steinfeldt 


San Antonio, Tex.. Dec. 5.—Fritz 
Kreisler cast his customary spell over 2 
large audience in Jefferson Senior 
School on Nov. 15 at the onening con- 
cert of the Friends of Music series 
under the Devoe management. Handel's 
Sonata in A, the Mendelssohn E Minor 
Concerto, works by Bach. Korngold 
Dvorak-Kreisler and de Falla-Kreisler 
formed the proeram. Carl Lamson ac- 


companied. The remaining concerts 
under this sponsorship include The 
Vienna Sangerknaben on Dec 11 


Maier and Pattison on Jan. 30: Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe om Feb. 22 and 
Dusolina Giannini on March 13. 
Original works by John M. Steinfeld 
dedicated to Incarnate Word College. 


were given at the opening concert of the 
College Choral Society on Nov. 22 at 
the college anditorium. The composer 
The San Antonio Musi- 
cal Club gave a program on Nov. 11 at 
the St. Anthony Hotel Ballroom under 
the direction of Liela Pvron and Berry 
Kreuger. Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck is 
president. Mrs. Tohn M. Steinfeldt. 
Tr. is chairman cf the junior depart- 
ment 


xooommnanted 


The Music Teachers’ Association, 
David Griffin. president. held its open- 
ing meeting on Nov. 11 when costume 
presentations of the spring and winter 
episodes from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Snegoroutchka and the Song of the 
Buxom Matron from Moussorgskv’s 
The Fair of Sorochinsk were given by 
Lucille Klaus. accompanied bv Jane 
Kraft. Merry Brendel plaved piano 
works amd Marjorie Keller read a paper 
m Class Violin Instruction. 


G. M. T. 
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Sold-out Houses Are Rule—New 
Local Opera and Recitalists 
Also Attract 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 5.—Beginning on 
Nov. 1, with fourteen consecutive per- 
formances by the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, Milwaukee has been unusually 
active musically. Fortune Gallo’s organ- 
ization wi: in particularly good form, 
the special iionors falling to Bianca Sa- 
roya, Ina Sourskaya, Dimitri Onefrei, 
Aroldo Lindi, Mario Valle, Harald 
Kravitt, and two newcomers, Mostyn 
Thomas, baritone, and Edward Moli- 
tore, tenor. 


Outstanding performances were Aida, 
Lohengrin, Il Trovatore, La Bohéme, 
Carmen and Samson and Delilah. 

A young Wisconsin soprano, Lucille 
Meusel, formerly with the Chicago Civic 
Opera, achieved a triumph as Gilda, in 
Rigoletto. Her voice is a high pure so- 
prano, her acting graceful and assured. 
Edward Molitore, as the Duke of Man- 
tua, and Mario Valle in the title role 
gave distinguished performances. Mr. 
Molitore has a remarkably flexible voice, 
which he uses with discretion and a 
plentiful display of warm temperament. 
Mostyn Thomas also created a sensa- 
tion by the ringing quality of his voice 
and the authority of his acting in Pag- 
liacci. A high point in the season was 
Mme. Bourskaya’s fascinating and cere- 
bral interpretation of Delilah. Almost 
every performance received the warmest 
reception by the patrons, the houses be- 
ing sold out consistently, a record for 
even the popular Pabst Theatre. 


Local Opera Group Makes Bow 

Of special interest is the new Wiscon- 
sin Opera Association which made its 
bow to the public on Nov. 23, in Cav- 
alleria Rusticana. The association pro- 
poses to provide operatic training for 
young singers, a curriculum which in- 
cludes everything appertaining to the 
art. It is a non-profit-making incorpor- 
ated association sponsored by some of 
the most responsible Milwaukee citizens. 
A full house was on hand obviously in 
a tolerant mood, for no pretensions had 
been made and little blare of trumpets. 
Tt was something of a surprise, there- 
fore, to find a performance which was 
virtually of the best professional calibre. 


The three principal roles were sung 
by Helen Grzeszkiewicz, soprano: Rich- 
ard Schrieber, baritone: Wilburne 
Arone, tenor, and Genevieve Wylie, 
contralto. These young Wisconsin sing- 
ers, the chorus, and orchestra acauitted 
themselves so well that Milwaukee is 
ready to back the association as a defin- 
ite asset. At present only Wisconsin 
musicians are eligible, but should the 
venture prove as successful as is antici- 
pated, other nearby states may be in- 
cluded. 

A concert by the Don Cossack Rus- 
sian chorus, under the auspices of the 
Arion Musical Club, packed the Pabst 
Theatre to the doors on Nov 12, the 
program arousing great enthusiasm. 
With the dynamic Serge Jaroff conduct- 
ing, the chorus sang with a verve, a 
precision and magnificent tonal effects 
those haunting Russian compositions 
which we have come to love. The audi- 
ence was moved to cheers and to call 
“more, more.” 

The Chicago Symphony, Frederick 
Stock conductor, gave its second con- 
cert of the season in the Pabst Theatre, 
with another packed house. The pro- 
gram included Schumann’s Rhenish 
Symphony, transcribed for modern or- 
chestra by Mr. Stock, the lovely Dohn- 
anyi Suite, and a repetition by popular 


demand of the Paganini Molto Perpetuo, 
arranged by Mr. Stock, for violins. 


Applaud Vienna Sangerknaben 


On Nov. 24 the Vienna Sangerkna- 
ben, appearing for its fourth season, at 
the Pabst, delighted a large audience by 
the expertness and beauty of its work. 
Also in the Pabst Theatre, and spon- 
sored by the Arion Club, was the con- 
cert on Nov. 26, which brought Sylvia 
Lent, violinist, who has not been here 
for several years. She acquitted herself 
in masterly fashion, playing with an im- 
peccable tone and far more warmth than 
she formerly displayed. Her grace and 
delicate personal charm delighted an 
audience which acclaimed her through- 
out the evening. 


The closing event for November was 
a concert by Frederick Jagel, Metro- 
politan Opera tenor, who made his first 
appearance here under the auspices of 
the Civic Concert Association. The 
Milwaukee Auditorium on Nov. 27 re- 
sounded throughout the program with 
such salvos of applause that Mr. Jagel 
was compelled to almost double his pro- 
gram. Four magnificently sung arias, a 
Schubert group, another of modern 
Italian songs, and some excellent Amer- 
ican compositions, proved that Mr. Jagel 
is as sure an artist on the concert stage 
as he is in operatic fields. 

C. PaAnnttt MEap 





Eleanor Steele and Hall Clovis Return 
from European Tour 


Eleanor Steele, soprano, and Hall 
Clovis, tenor, recently returned from an 
extended and successful tour of Europe 
where they sang with the Pasdeloup Or- 
chestra in Paris, conducted by Albert 
Wolff, and the Munich New Symphonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Erich Kloss, 
on each occasion giving duets by Haydn. 
Mozart and Brahms. Thev were heard 
in recital in Berlin, Salzburg. Ham 
burg, Stockholm, Conenhagen, Amster 
dam, the Hague and Brussels and were 
featured in radio broadcasts from Stock 
holm and Amsterdam. 

On Dec. 2 they gave a recital in 
Chicago, and on Dec. 12 thev will sing 
an entire program of duets at the Town 


Hall in New York. 











Old Greenwich St. Cecilia Society Gives 
Third Concert 


Oup GreENwicn, Conn., Dec. 5.— 
The third concert of the St. Cecilia 
Society. Rov Williams Steele, conduc- 
tor, assisted bv the Beethoven Trio. in- 
cluding Carl V. Larson. violin: Tohn 
Patuzzi, ’cellist. and E. Rhey Garrison. 
piano, was given at the June Binnev 
Memorial Parish House on Nov. 13 
Choral works of Victor Harris, Charles, 
Gretchaninoff, Watts, Dett, and others 
were sung by the club. Composers rep- 
resented in the trio’s program included 
Glinka, Schubert, Granados and Garri- 
son. Viola Worrell was accompanist 
for the chorus. 
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LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY STIRS NEW INTEREST 


Klemperer Plays, Conducts Bach 
Work—Hindemith Opus 
Arouses Comment 


Los AnceLes, Dec. 5.—The Philhar- 
monic attracted capacity audiences in 
its second pair of concerts in the Audi- 
torium on Nov. 29 and 30. The first 
item introduced the conductor, Otto 
Klemperer, as pianist, playing the piano 
part in Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto, 
No. 1 in F. Hindemith’s Symphony 
from the unpublished opera, Matthias, 
the Painter, and Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony completed the program. Mr.Klem- 
perer, continuing the Bach tradition of 
playing and conducting the small or- 
chestra in music of the purest sort, 
played with the utmost simplicity of 
style and exquisite gradations of tonal 
color and feeling. While the music al- 
lotted the piano is not unusually diff- 
cult, Mr. Klemperer proved to be a 
performer of instinctive refinement, 
dominating the performance with his 
great rhythmic sense. 

The highly seasoned Hindemith opus 
left the audience divided into two 
camps, some of the faithful subscribers 
failing to hear it as music, others clam- 
oring for a second hearing. Judging 
by the applause, it would seem that the 
ayes won, as Mr. Klemperer was re- 
called time and again, sharing the ova- 
tion with the players. Brahms’s sublin 
symphony was given an excellent per 
formance, although a slight edge and 
indecision were apparent now and then 
he Andante again revealed the heights 
to which pure music may attain and 
was the climax of the reading 

Popular Concerts Begin 

Che orchestra gave its first popular- 
riced concert on the preceding Satur 
lay night, and was heard by a good 
sized audience. This series was for 
merly given on Sunday afternoons. The 
program was designed to interest the 
layman and included Weber’s Euryanthe 
Overture, Haydn’s Symphony in E Flat 
Stravinsky’s Pulcinella Suite, and Ra 
vel’s Bolero 

Patrons of the Behymer Artists’ se- 
ries heard a recital by Nelson Eddy 
Nov. 27, two dance programs by Ar- 
gentina, and the first of two piano re 
citals by Rachmaninoff on the afternoon 
of Dec. 1. The popular baritone, hailed 
here recently in The Secret of Suzanne, 
attracted a large and distinguished au- 
dience and sang a difficult program in 
his best manner. He braved the ire of 
the perfect Wagnerites by turning the 
Meistersinger into a good-sized edition 
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for baritone solo and piano and achieved 
excellent artistic effects. 

Argentina returned after two seasons 
and her clever use of the castinets, 
rhythmic precision and vivid personal- 
ity served to hold her audiences spell- 
bound. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff’s program car- 
ried one back to similar events a_quar- 
ter of a century ago, and except for 
two of his own works, one might sur- 
mise that the composition of music was 
a lost art. There were, nevertheless, 
surpassing performances of various 
works. 

Singers from the Mebane Beasley 
studios gave an operatic program in the 
Wilshire-Ebell Theatre recently, pre- 
senting scenes from Madama Butterfly, 
Faust, Rigoletto and. Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. The singers included Felix 
Knight, Richard Dennis, Ruth Gilette, 
Eloise Horton, Ann Neft, Inez Halloren 
and Patti Harrold. Richard Tetley- 
Kardos accompanied. 


California Quartet Formed 


The formation of the California 
String Quartet is the latest addition to 
an already thriving list. This group 
will give four concerts, the first sched- 
uled for January. The personnel in- 
cludes Louis Kaufman and George 
Beresowsky, violinists; Emil Ferir, 
viola player, and Kolia Levienne, ‘cellist. 

The Noack String quartet gave its 
first concert in a series of three sched- 
uled for Royce Hall at the University 
of California in Los Angeles, on Nov. 
26, playing Smetana’s Quartet in G 
Minor and Haydn’s Lark Quartet. The 
members of this organization are Syl- 
vain Noack and Jack Pepper, violinists ; 
Sven Reher, viola and Franc Luschen, 
‘cello. Among the others to be heard 
are the Bartlett-Frankel Quartet and 
the Vertchamp Abas Quartet. 

Compositions of Guy Bevier Williams 
were heard in a recent program spon- 
sored by the Society for the Advance- 
nent of American Music, in the studio 
of Mrs. A. D. Cain. Mr. Williams had 
the assistance of Marian Walter, Dor- 
thy Hoyle, Ruth Hoppock, Priscilla 
Fox and Carlisle Tupper 


Coleman Series Opens 


[The Coleman Chamber Music Con- 
cert Series recently began its twenty 
ninth season in Pasadena with a Bach 
chamber music festival that was largely 
ittended by musicians from Pasadena 
and Los Angeles. Richard Buhlig and 
Wesley Kuhnle gave a finely wrought 
performance of the Art of the Fugue 
arranged for two pianos by Mr. Buhlig. 
In the evening program, the Smallman 
\ Cappella Choir was heard in the 
motet, Be Not Afraid, and other works. 
lhe three-piano concerto was played by 
Olga Steeb, Lillian Steuber and Alice 
Coleman Batchelder, accompanied by an 
orchestra under Reginald Bland. 

rhe Euterpe Opera Reading Club 
gave its first program recently before 
a large audience that included nearly 
300 new members. The opera was 
Mignon, in which Roland Paul, reader, 
and Mrs. Hennion Robinson, had the 
assistance of Nona Lee, Eloise Horton, 
Richard Dennis and Dr. Ewald Werner. 

Hat D. CRAIN 


Hubert to Appear in Recital With Pons 


Marcel Hubert, French ‘cellist, has 
been engaged to appear as assisting ar- 
tist with Lily Pons. He will be heard 
with her in New Haven on Dec. 10, 
Boston on Dec. 12 and Springfield, 
Mass. on Dec. 14 
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George King Raudenbush, Conductor of the 
Harrisburg Symphony Orchestra 


YON COMPLETES TOUR 


Returns to New York to Resume 
Directorial and Studio Work 

Pietro Yon, upon the completion of 
a decidedly successful tour this fall, has 
returned to New York to resume his 
duties both as musical director of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and at his studios 
in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Yon appeared 
on Nov. 13 under the auspices of the 
\merican Guild of Organists in Buf- 
falo; on Nov. 14 in Detroit at Mary- 
grove College and on Nov. 16 in Rock 
ford, Ill., at the Court Street M. E. 
Church. He was received with great 
favor and praised by the press, as well 
as by his hearers. 

Mr. Yon will return to Rockford in 
March to preside at the organ in a per- 
formance of his oratario, The Triumph 
of St. Patrick, which will be given 
there by the Mendelssohn Club. 





Chalmers Clifton to Lead Sinfonietta in 
Columbia University Series 

The department of music at Colum- 
bia University will present a series of 
historical concerts by the Greenwich 
Sinfonietta, Chalmers Clifton, conduct 
ing, beginning on Dec. 6 in the McMil 
lin Theatre. 

The programs will trace the develop- 
ment of the symphony from its precur- 


sors of the seventeenth century to the 
composers of the post-romantic period. 


During the latter half of the series, an 


augmented orchestra will be used. The 


concerts will be free to the public. 
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HARRISBURG FORCES ~ 
PLAY NATIVE WORKS 


Raudenbush Leads Initial Pro- 
gram—Powell Plays Own 
Rhapsodie 


HARRISBURG, Pa., Dec. 5.—The Har- 
risburg Symphony under the skillful 
leadership of George King Raudenbush, 
opened its fifth season here on Nov. 20 
with a brilliant concert in the Forum 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Building. John Powell, eminent Amer- 
ican pianist-composer, was soloist. 

The program consisted of the Bee- 
thoven Symphony No. 1 in C and two 
compositions by Mr. Powell; the over- 
ture, In Old Virginia and the sym- 
phonic poem for piano and orchestra, 
Rhapsodie Neégre, with the composer 
as soloist. 

In the reading of the symphony, Mr. 
Raudenbush proved conclusively that 
the orchestra has begun the new season 
far beyond the point of excellence and 
artistry it had attained at the close 
of last season. Mr. Raudenbush also 
read into the symphony a fresh and 
vigorous simplicity, the charm of novel 
boldness, a subtle humor, and, in con- 
clusion, a tumultuous exaltation. 

The concert overture, In Old Vir- 
ginia, with its involved orchestration 
of mountain tunes and its building to a 
climax of Dixie, was given a thrilling 
performance. Mr. Powell displayed a 
pianistic skill of the highest order. He 
invested the work with tonal and rhyth- 
mic beauty, and a dramatic intensity. 
An ovation which lasted for several 
minutes followed the performance. The 
insatiable audience demanded two extra 
numbers, Hobby on the Green by Hil 
ton-Rufty and Jockey to the Fair, a 
Morris dance arranged in concert form 
by Mr. Powell. SARA LEMER 





Krueger Addresses Wichita Music Club 
WicuitTA, KAns., Dec. 5.—The Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Twentieth Cen- 
tury America was the subject of a talk 
given by Karl Krueger, conductor of 
the Kansas City Symphony, before the 
Saturday Afternoon Music Club at its 
first meeting on Nov. 2. Mr. Krueger 
emphasized the importance of music in 
the realm of the arts today, and the op- 
portunities to contribute heavily to its 
progress which fall to this country and 
particularly the Middle West. John 
Moore, pianist, was applauded for his 
playing of works by C. P. E. Bach, 
Scriabin, MacDowell, and de Falla. 
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2 
ENTHUSIASTS HAIL 
DALLAS SYMPHONY 


Edith Masem Guest Soloist in 
Seasem’s Inaugural—Hackett 
Gives Recital 
Denes, Dec. S—An enthusiastic 
uniiemee of 4000 heard the Dallas 
Syungihomy im its first program of the 
sason em Now. 4 at Fair Park Aundi- 
toriam, umdier the capable leadership of 
Puel Van Katwayk. The program was 
varied, witin Goldmark’s Overture in 
Sgrimg,, Exmest Scielling’s A Victory 
Bull, Tie Enchanted Lake, by Liadoff, 
Russian Sailior’s Dance, by Gliere and 
Dowgins Moore's Pageant of P. T. Bar- 
mum. The enciestra was im fine form 

und was heartily applauded. 

Eidiaith Masom, soprano of the Chicago 
Ciwie Opera, was the soloist in two 
eromps ef seomgs. Del Vieni non Tar- 
dur, ny Mozart, The Waltz Song from 
Romeo amd Juliet amd All Souls’ Day and 
Seremadic ly Strauss. Miss Mason was 
m splendid] voure amd gave musicianly 
niterpretiations. Arthur L. Kramer is 
presidieett of the Dallas Symphony So- 
city, umdier whose auspices the large 
ondesira composed of both men and 
MOMEM i maintained and operated. 

Russiam Choir Heard 

The Russiam Symphonic Choir, di- 
rected] Iby Basal Kibalchich, was pre- 
semtied as the Dallas Civic Community 
Coment Association's first event at Mc- 
Farim Memorial chapel, om Nov. 13, 
belore 2 capacity audience. The choir 





fave 2 most imferesting program of 
great waruetty,, which was cordially re- 
ceed] 

Om Now. 19 @ joint recital by Paul 


Van Katwijk, pianist, and Ivan Dne- 
pron, temor, was givem at McFarlin Me- 
moral Chagell Mr. Vam Katwijk, who 
< Geam of the Southerm Methodist Uni- 
wersity Scihool of Music, played with 
fme mmsciansiip, compositions by Bach- 
Bosom, Chopim, Liadoff, Medtner, God- 
owsky amd Liszt. Mr. Dneprov, who 
 hheadl of the voice department of the 
sume imsiiititiem, sang with splendid vo- 
cal tecimague arias from Les Huguenots 
und Amiren Chenier and songs by 
Hahm, and a group by 
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Paul Van Katwijk, Who Led the Dallas Sym- 
phony in Its First Concert, before an En- 
thusiastic Audience of 4,000 


Mr. Van Katwijk. Elizabeth Knox was 
the efficient accompanist. 

The Texas Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists gave a program on 
Nov. 20, at Grace Methodist Church. 
Mrs. J. H. Cassidy and Martha Rhea 
Little, organists. Eudoxia Bradfield, 
contralto, and Horace Easom, baritone, 
participated and a large group sang the 
Hallelujah Chorus from The Messiah. 


Charles Hackett Has Ovation 

Charles Hackett, noted tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Brown, at the Lit- 
tle Theatre on Nov. 22, before an in- 
vited audience of 500, honoring one of 
the debutantes, Frances Francis. It 
was Mr. Hackett’s first appearance here 
in several years, and his only program 
in Texas. His beautiful, well schooled 
voice was at its best in a program rang- 
ing from operatic arias to modern Eng- 
lish and American songs. His arias in- 
cluded Il Mio Tesoro, from Don Gio- 
vanni, by Mozart, and E. Lucevan le 
Stelle, from Tosca. Among his encores 
he sang the two tenor arias from Rigo- 
letto. So lovely was the rendition of 
Debussy’s Beau Soir that he was forced 
to repeat it. The other works included 
compositions by Salvator Rosa, Scar- 
latti, Beethoven, Liszt, Hutchinson and 
others. The singer’s vocal technique 
was perfection itself; he was very gen- 
erous with encores and was most en- 
thusiastically applauded. Roy Under- 
wood, the accompanist, played Rach- 
maninoff’s Prelude, Op. 32, No. 5, and 
Dohnanyi’s Capriccio in F Minor, and 
a Chopin waltz. 

The first program of the year by the 
Dallas Philharmonic, conducted by A. 
A. Demond, was given on Nov. 18 at 
City Temple. The Operatic Chorus of 
Oak Cliff-Dallas made its first appear- 
ance as the assisting organization. 

The Dallas Male Chorus, directed by 
Edmund Boetcher, gave a program in 
Denton at North Texas Teachers’ Col- 
lege on Nov. 23. The assisting artists 
were Amy Jean Keese, soprano, accom- 
panied by Elizabeth Knox and Maury 
Jones, organist. 

MABEL CRANFILL 





New Work by Spencer Norton Given at 
University of Oklahoma 


NorMAN, OKLA., Dec. 5.—The first 
performance of a Symphonic Prelude 
to Aeschylus’s play, The Persians, by 
Spencer Norton, was given by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Paul S. Carpenter, 
conductor, at the first concert of the 
season on Oct. 30. Mr. Norton is a 
member of the faculty of the college 
of fine arts of the university. 


HARTFORD COMMENDS 
DIVERSE RECITALS 


Moshe Paranov Gives Program 
of Piano Works—Other 
Events Attract 


Hartrorp, Dec. 5.—Moshe Paranov’s 
piano recital in Bushnell Memorial on 
Nov. 4 before an audience of 1,800 
was the first of four programs by facul- 
ty members of the Julius Hart School 
of music. The proceeds will provide 
additional scholarships. Mr. Paranov’s 
sense of the artistic shone warmly 
through the Come, Sweet Death, of J. 
S. Bach, the Chorale in A minor by 
Franck-Bauer, Chopin’s exquisitely 
played Twelve Preludes, and shorter 
works by Schumann, Moussorgsky, 
Brahms and Gruenberg. The several 
encores granted were exceptionally fine. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
presented Les Sylphides, Petrouchka 
and Le Beau Danube at Bushnell Hall 
on Nov. 12, winning the high praise of 
a capacity audience. Antal Dorati and 
Efrem Kurtz were the conductors. All 
standing room was sold and 800 people 
turned away. A return engagement for 
the near future was discussed. 

The Junior League sponsored a pro- 
gram of chamber music at Avery Me- 
morial on Nov. 12 in honor of the open- 
ing of the Diaghileff-Lifar collection of 
designs for the Russian Ballet, acquired 
by the Wadsworth Atheneum. Several 
members of the Ballet Russe company 
were guests of honor. The instrumen- 
tal trio included Rubin Segal, Martha 
Blake and James Kann. 


Chieti Band Reveals Merit 

The Chieti Band of Italy, seventy-five 
men directed by Santarelli, revealed 
superlative merit in its concert at Bush 
nell Memorial on Nov. 11. The pro- 
ceeds were given to the Christmas 
basket fund of the Italian Central com- 
mittee of greater Hartford. 

The annual concert for the benefit of 
Swedish relief, held in Bushnell Hall 
on Nov. 14 before a large audience, pre- 
sented Mabel Andersen-Pearson of 
Worcester, contralto; Irene Kahn, pian- 
ist; Esther Nelson Ellison, organist, 
and the Swedish glee club directed by 





A. B. Roos. Charles Swanson headed 
the committee in charge. 
The Metropolitan Opera Quartet 


drew more than a capacity throng to 
the Bushnell Memorial on Nov. 18 in 
the second event of Robert Kellogg’s 
annual series. Many encores were 
given. 

The Central Baptist Symphony, Rob- 
ert H. Prutling, conductor, opened its 
season auspiciously on Nov. 18. George 
Heck made his first appearance as as- 
sistant conductor. Francis S. Freed has 
been advanced to the concertmaster’s 
chair. 

Cecilia Club Acclaimed 


The Cecilia Club of ninety women 
gave a thrilling program at Bushnell 
Halii on Nov. 20 under the direction 
of Moshe Paranov, with Irene Kahn as 
the excellent accompanist. This choir 
has gained astonishing powers of paint- 
ing light and shade, without sacrifice 
of purity or flexibility of tone. The 
program embracing both the ancient 
and modern, with a large share of a 
capella works. Club members heard in 
incidental solos included Josephine 
Simpson Koch, Ruth Burt Sampson, 
and Helen Hubbard. Mr. Paranov’s ar- 
rangements of Meadow Solitude and 
The Vain Suit, by Brahms, were at- 
tractive. Repetitions were demanded of 
Peat-Fire Smooring Prayer (Hugh S. 
Robertson’s arrangement), Holst’s The 


Splendor Falls, Lillian Carpenter’s set 
ting of [ Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray 
and the Saar arrangement of the Bach- 
Gounod Ave Maria. In the latter, Ru 
bin Segal, violinist; Esther Ellison, or 
ganist, and a group of girls from th« 
high school a cappella choir assisted 

Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, sang ex 
pressively but unevenly, the admirabk 
qualities so evident in her radio wor! 
being clouded by an effort not at all re 
quired by the sensitive and truthfu 
acoustics of Bushnell Hall. Grahan 
Harris accompanied. 

Bushnell Hall was filled on Nov. 2° 
for a concert by the string orchestra o' 
the Hartford School of Music, fift 
players conducted by Harold Berkley 
Works by Mozart, Vaughan William: 
Volkman, Carl Busch and Strauss wer 
given with skill. Charles Krane w: 
solo ’cellist. 


Joun F. Kyes 





Kalamazoo Forces Under Herman 
Felber, Jr.. Inaugurate Season 


KALAMAzOO, Micu., Dec. 5.—He 
man Felber Jr. conducted the Kalam 
zoo Symphony in his first concert 
the new leader on Nov. 4. The aud 
ence was gratified to learn that M 
Felber is, though young in years, of 
mature musical insight and he demo: 
strated this in a program that include 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Symphony 
Grieg’s March of Homage, Jose 
Strauss’s waltz, Village Swallows, tw 
Jarnefelt works, Praeludium and Be: 


ceuse (played by Harry Weisbac! 
concertmaster), Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song, and Svendsen’s Norwegia: 
Rhapsody. 


The symphony has been strengthene 
in its various choirs by additions to it 
personnel, and forty contributions hay 
aided the orchestra to the extent oi 
$3,600. With the aid of a new conduc 
tor and strengthened membership th: 
symphony has bettered its artisti 
standard, a fact substantiated by tl! 
ardent applause that followed this cor 
cert. 
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NEW BALLET and DIVERSIFIED OPERA in CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 11) 


der is enacted before the court. The hos- 
tess of the club presents a realistic ac- 
count of the affair; a pair of newlyweds 
remember the tragedy as a sentimental, 
romantic episode of no consequence, a 
Negro waiter jazzes up the story to a 
hectic denouement with the murder com- 
mitted by a lunatic, unobserved by any of 
the other spectators. Though each witness 
offers a different story, the bored jury 
finds all the defendants guilty. 

The staging of this cynical concoction 
was interesting at all times. Each ver- 
sion of the murder provided opportunity 
for a variety of dances, opportunities 
which were well met by Miss Page, Bent- 
ley Stone, Paul du Pont, Mark Turbyfill, 
and a large cast. Mr. Copland’s music 
exactly fitted his subject. It embodies 
every type of jazz and almost every 
known kind of dissonance, the whole 
welded with an expert hand. Mr. Ganz 
conducted the complicated score with a 
high degree of success. 

Jacques Ibert’s Gold Standard also rated 
as a world premiere. Despite the title 
there is nothing topical about the piece, 
unless gayety and wit are always topical. 
The scene is a park, the time early twen- 
tieth century, and the slight story con- 
cerns the maiden who all but yielded to 
the solicitations of an elderly gentleman 
who gives every evidence of being a 
bloated bondholder. But before she has 
gone too far her young and true love ap- 
pears, knocks out old moneybags, and all 
ends happily in a can-can. Ibert’s score 1s 
a delightful bit of fooling, now burlesqu- 
ing other men’s tunes, now bursting into 
a catchy Viennese waltz, always in the 
most sprightly Gallic Style. Mr. Ganz 
enjoyed wielding the baton over this piece 
as much as his audience enjoyed listen- 
ing to it, and all concerned had a share in 
the immediate success which followed. 
Assisting Miss Page in the enactment were 
Mr. Stone, Mr. Turbyfill and Blake Scott. 
Miss Page and Mr. Remisoff were respon- 
sible for the scenario. 

Two other ballets were included in the 
evening’s bill, William Grant Still’s La 
Guiablesse, presented by an all-Negro cast, 
after the choreography of Miss Page first 
revealed here in 1933, and Miss Page’s well 
known version of Ravel’s Bolero, now en- 
titled, because of copyright restrictions, 
Iberian Monotone. Leo Kopp conducted 
both these works. 


Brilliant Performances in Traviata 


That La Traviata at this late day could 
have new life and interest was not sus- 
pected until Edith Mason sang her first 
performance on Nov. 19, aided and abetted 
by John Charles Thomas and Giuseppe 
Bentonelli. Miss Mason’s delightful voice 
and exquisite art have never been heard 
to better advantage. The fiorature of the 
first act was dashed off with reckless bril- 
liance plus a solidity of tone grateful to 
the ear after the regiments of coloraturas 
who have sung the role. But it was in the 
lyrical second act that Miss Mason left 
an abiding impression by reason of the 
beauty of her tone and the remarkable 
artistic finesse with which it was dispensed. 
Charmingly gowned and acting with re- 
serve and surety, Miss Mason enjoyed one 
of the outstanding successes of her career. 

Mr. Thomas is always a favorite here 
but rarely has he sung so touchingly or 
with so mellow and glowing a tone. He 
made of Germont Pére a human and ap- 
pealing figures, not a garrulous bore. 
After Di Provenza, which was relieved of 
all banality in Mr. Thomas’s version, the 
audience stormed and shouted for a repe- 
tition, carrying over its enthusiasm into an 
ovation for the singer when he took a 
solo curtain call. Mr. Bentelli was less 
happy in his duties as Alfredo than he 
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had been at his debut as Cavaradossi, yet 
nevertheless sang well and acted with that 
youthful conviction which distinguished 
him among tenors. Elizabeth Kerr and 
Hazel Sanborn. Messrs. Cavadore, Engel- 
man and Lovioch completed the cast. Gen- 


Rudolph Ganz, Who Conducted World Pre- 
miers of Modern Ballets by Aaron Copland 
and Jacques Ibert 


naro Papi conducted most interestingly. 


Miss Mason’s next appearance was in 
La Bohéme at the matinee of Nov. 24. 
Again the audience loved her crystalline 
singing. Mr. Bentonelli proved a satisfy- 
ing Rodolfo, Claudio Frigerio, offered a 
commendable Marcel, and Margery Max- 
well sang her familiar and expert Musetta. 
Mr. Papi conducted. 

Carmen, performances of which in re- 
cent years have too often proved only how 
indestructible is the genius of Bizet, needed 
no apologies on Nov. 27. Coe Glade as- 
sumed the title role in which earlier in her 
career, she had displayed so bright a 
promise. That promise would now seem 
to have been fulfilled. Miss Glade’s in- 
terpretation has been refined and matured. 
It is now adult and objective: she is defi- 
nitely above the role. The sultry seduc- 
tiveness of her voice is intensified by a 
more sparing use of the full voice; she 
has learned the potency of pianissimo. 
And the text is now shaded and projected 
with a clear suggestion of its import. Es- 
pecially good was the death scene; so often 
baffling to incompetent singers. Vis-a-vis, 
as Don José, was Myron Duncan, once 
known as Mario Duca, who had made his 
debut with the company in a repetition of 
Tosca on Nov. 21. (In the same perfor- 
mance Joseph Royer had also made a suc- 
cessful debut as Scarpia.) Mr. Duncan has 
youth and impetuosity in his favor, as well 
as a, good voice that will be still greater 
asset when he refines its present over- 
brilliant production. 

Mr. Royer was cast as Escamillo, ac- 
quitting himself with credit. Hilda Burke, 
who is rapidly becoming a genuine dram- 
atic soprano, sang Micaela beautifully, 
though the development of her voice is 
such that lyric roles will soon be not 
quite suitable for her. Mr. Van Grove 
conducted briskly and with spirit. The 
remainder of the cast consisted of Mmes. 
Maxwell and Paggi, Messrs. Engelman, 
Belarsky, Cavadore and Oliviero. Ruth 
Page and Blake Scott added a very effec- 
tive new ballet to the last act. 


Novel Ballet for Aida 


Aida, on Nov. 20, will not go down in 
history as one of the company’s best ef- 
forts. Franca Somigli, who might sing 
lyric roles with complete success, again 
put her voice to the test of a dramatic 
part in which the requirements are most 
severe. Mr. Martinélli was irreproachable 
as to style but was not in his best voice. 
Eleanor La Mance likewise did not mea- 
sure up to the best standards of Amneris. 
Carlo Mortelli was a very good Amonasro, 
Guido Guidi an excellent King and Chase 
Baromeo, who appears never to have a 


hapless night, stood out notably in his 
role of Ramfis. Hilda Ohlin sang the 
off-stage chant of the Priestess effectively. 
Mr. Papi conducted. Ruth Page and as- 
sociates introduced a surprising ballet of 
masked beauties in white one-piece bathing 
suits during the course of the Triumphal 
Scene. 

For very good reasons Pagliacci was 
sung before Cavalleria Rusticana on Nov. 
17. John Charles Thomas, perhaps es- 
tablishing a tradition by singing the Pro- 
logue with the house lights up, started off 
the show with the necessary bang and was 





Gennaro Papi Has Conducted Many Fine 
Performances of the Chicago Opera Including 
Traviata, Bohéme, Butterfly and Others 


ot course cheered to the echo. Later his 
handsprings evoked nearly as much ap- 
plause as his singing. Mr. Martinelli de- 
livered his invincibly forceful Canio in his 
best style. Miss Burke sang Nedda de- 
lightfully. Mario Fiorella, who did ex- 
cellently with Silvio at a later repetition, 
was hampered by nervousness in this per 
formance. Mr. Papi conducted. 

The ensuing Cavalleria afforded occasion 
for two debuts, the more lasting of which 
no doubt will be that of Frank Laird Wal- 
ler in the conductor’s stand. Mr. Waller 
kept the performance up to tempo, and 
demonstrated his resourcefulness and com 
plete intimacy with the score. Anna Tur- 
kel’s debut as Santuzza was agitated, nerv- 
ousness no doubt preventing the most de- 
sirable display of her voice and dramatic 
abilities. John Pane-Gasser was the Turid- 
du, Joseph Royer the Alfio, Mari Barova 
the Mamma Lucia and Ada Paggi the Lola. 


Question of Young Singers 


The question of young singers came to 
the fore again in the revival of La Forza 
del Destino on Nov. 24. Miss Somigli was 
to have been the Leonora, but when she 
was stricken with sudden illness, Della 


Senni, who was later to have made her 
debut as Norma, was thrust into the part 
tu sing without rehearsal a role with which 
she was apparently only partially familiar. 
Mr. Martinelli has rarely ever sung here 
with such freedom and eloquence. This 
without exaggeration could be called heroic 
singing, and justified, as little else in the 
performance did, the revival of the 
antiquated early Verdi opus. Carlo Morelli 
likewise rose to the requirements and sang 
with much fervor and brilliance. Pompilio 
Malatesta rates mention for his clever 
sketch of the friar. Chase Baromeo was 
the epitome of dignity as the abbot and 
sang with a splendid breadth of tone and 
style. Ada Paggi reaped well deserved 
success for her spirited Preziosilla. Mr. 
Papi conducted. 


A Sumptuous Lohengrin 


Lohengrin, sumptuously mounted, and in 
general beautifully vocalized, came to view 
on Nov. 26. Mme. Jeritza’s Elsa was made 
known last season and remained as re- 
sourceful as it was then, and, because she 
was then indisposed, far more strikingly 
sung. This was, for the most part, the 
highest type of Wagnerian singing. Fred- 
erick Jagel had not been heard before as 
the Swan Knight, revealing his conception 
as one of intelligence and correctness in 
singing and acting. Eleanor La Mance 
missed some of the malignancy of Ortrud 
but nevertheless put across an effective 
performance. A new singer, Carl Schif- 
feler, was a vigorous Telramund, one of 
the best in recent years. Of Chase 
Baromeo one can only repeat that the mel- 
low kindliness and reserved power of his 
King Henry are not to be surpassed. The 
Herald of Wilfred Engelman was not the 
best the company has offered. Henry Web- 
r “loaned” to the company by Radio Sta- 
tion WGN, of which he is now musical di- 
rector, accomplished a performance of stir- 
ring impetus, with due regard for every 
traditional observance. Only the chorus 
was definitely reprehensible. 

Madama Butterfly, the fourteenth opera 
and fifteenth performance of the season, 
was sung at the matinee of Dec. 1 by 
Edith Mason, Ada Paggi, Janet Fairbank, 
Giuseppe Bentonelli, Claudio Frigerio, and 
Messrs. Oliviero, Cavadore, Belarsky and 
Engelman. Miss Mason's singing on this 
occasion was about as perfect as things 
vocal ever come. Her singing was always 
beautiful, but never before has she sung 
with such immaculate artistry. Each phrase 
is now a perfectly molded little drama in 
itself, the fruit of thought and reflection 
and warm human feeling conveyed through 
the instrumentality of a tone that is con- 
stantly liquid and caressing. 

And in pace with her musical growth 
the singer has added enormously to her 
acting ability, her Butterfly now being a 
full rounded conception in every respect. 
Mr. Bentonelli offered a very likeable 
Pinkerton, sung with artistic restraint and 
enlivened in action with many original 
and pertinent details. Mr. Frigerio was 
an excellent Sharpless and Miss Paggi a 
first rate Suzuki. Mr. Papi conducted an 
exceptionally fine performance. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG. 
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José Echaniz, Pianist , -f 
Gives Decatur Recital 


Prior to Concert Tour 





Apeda 


José Echaniz, Head of the Piano Department 
at Millikin University, Will Tour during the 
Season 


Decatur, ILL., Dec. 5.—José Echa- 
niz, well known pianist and head of the 
piano department at the James Millikin 
University, gave his first concert of the 
season here on Nov. 9. 

Mr. Echaniz, who came from Cuba 
several years ago to begin his Amer- 
ican concert work, has been at Millikin 
Conservatory for the past three years. 
This year he will begin his tour about 
Christmas time, playing works by De- 
bussy, Bach, Brahms, Chopin, Albeniz 
and Liszt. 





Concert Series Continues at the Hotel 
Esplanade 

John Uppman, baritone, gave a re- 
cital of songs in English on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 28 at the Hotel Esplanade. 
Philip Evans accompanied Mr. Uppman 
and played a group of piano works. 

James Phillips, bass, was heard on 
Nov. 14 in a program of songs and 
dramatic readings. Leonardo Rudko 
accompanied. This concert series, be- 
gun at the Hotel Esplanade last May, 
are given under the auspices of Ma- 
rion Cadwallader. 





Katherine Ruth Heyman Addresses 
Scriabin Circle 

The Scriabin Circle, which now has 
a membership of over a hundred, met on 
Dec. 2, in the New York studio of Lucy 
Bates. A twenty-minute address was 
given by the director, Katherine Ruth 
Heyman, who chose as her topic, to 
throw light on the music of Scriabin, 
the Asiatic background of Theosophy in 
the Fourteenth Century. At the close 
of the address a program of Scriabin 
works was presented by Stephen Whif- 
ford and Madame Balish-Chernov. 
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Schofield Pupils Heard Widely During 
Autumn Season 

Pupils of Edgar Schofield have been 
heard in numerous fields of musical ac- 
tivity during recent weeks. John Deacon, 
tenor, gave a recital in Niagara Falls 
on Nov. 29. - Adelaide Van Wey, contralto, 
is singing twice weekly in featured broad- 
casts over WOR. Henry Pfohl has been 
re-engaged as baritone soloist and direc- 
tor at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Emilie 
Gregoire, soprano, is singing in The Great 
Waltz, at the Center Theatre. Ransom 
Steele, baritone, is re-engaged as soloist 
at the Christian Science Church, Newark, 
N. J. Arthur Bailey, tenor, has been en- 
gaged as soloist for The Messiah at the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, 
on Dec. 16. 


Fraser Gange Joins Staff of New York 
College of Music 

Fraser Gange has been added to the 
voice department of the New York College 
of Music. Mr. Gange has concertized in 
England, Scotland, Australia, America and 
many other countries. He has also made 
appearances with the leading orchestras of 
this country and taught at the Royal Acad- 
emy in London and at the Juilliard Insti- 
tute in New York. 

Other additions to the voice, opera and 
language departments are Laura Falbo, 
native born Italian teacher, and Edith 
Meystre, French teacher. 


Moise Bulboaca, Gescheidt Pupil 
Returns From European Tour 
Moise Bulboaca, tenor, artist-pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, returned recently from 
a concert tour in Europe. Mr. Bulboaca 
made successful appearances in Bucharest, 
Arad and Braila in Roumania, and also 
in Budapest and Berlin. The programs 
were given in native Roumanian costume. 


Ethel Glenn Hier Presents Pupil in 
Recital 

Louise McDowell, a_ fifteen-year-old 
pupil of Ethel Glenn Hier, was presented 
in recital in Steinway Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 2. Arthur Bogin, another youthful 
artist, a violin pupil of Charlotte Hull and 
a harmony pupil of Miss Hier, assisted. 


Pupils Recital at National School for 
Music Culture 

The National School for Music Culture, 
Hans Barth, director, presented on Nov. 25 
in the hall of the Barbizon-Plaza, a group 
of artist-pupils in a program of solo and 
two-piano music. Works by Chopin, 
Tchaikovsky, Bach, Schubert, Schumann 
and others were played. 


Elinor Franks Gives Brooklyn Recital 

Elinor Franks, a pupil of Ernesto Bert- 
men, gave a recital at the Simpson Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, on the 
evening of Nov. 20. Miss Franks was well 
received by her audience in modern compo- 
sitions. 
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Y. M. H. A. Orchestra Opens Season 


The Y.M.H.A. Orchestra, A. W. Binder, 
conductor, opened its eighteenth season on 
Nov. 25. Charles Haywood, tenor of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company was 
assisting soloist in Lenski’s aria from 
Eugene Onegin and a group of songs. The 
orchestra played works by Wagner, and 
Johann Strauss and the Franck D Minor 
Symphony. 





Edmond Miiller, Pupil of Spiering and 
Achron, to Teach in New York 

Edmond Miller, violinist, former pupil 
of Theodore Spiering and Joseph Achron, 
who has spent seven years in Ecuador as 
professor of violin at the Quito Conserva- 
tory of Music and who gave many excel- 
lent concerts there, arrived in New York 
last month to establish a violin studio at 
302 West 76th Street, where he will in- 
struct both beginners and advanced pupils. 


Barth Pupil Gives Recital 

Inez Palma Bartel, pianist, pupil of Hans 
Barth at the National School for Musical 
Culture, gave a recital in the Salon de 
Musique of the Barbizon-Plaza on the 
evening of Dec. 4. Miss Bartel played the 
1D Minor Toccata and Fugue of Bach, the 
Schumann G Minor Sonata and pieces by 
Gluck-Brahms, Chopin and Dohnany1. 


Musical Activities at Illinois Weslyan 
University 

BLOOMINGTON, Itt., Dec. 5.—A series 
of six faculty recitals on Sunday after- 
noons in Presser Hall began on Oct. 14 
and closed on Noy. 18. The A Capella 
Choir gave concerts at Sycamore before 
the members of the Rock River Methodist 
Church Conference and for the Womans’ 
Club at Dwight, Illinois. On Nov. 11 
Albert Martini, teacher of violin, and 
Dwight Drexler, teacher of piano, gave a 
recital before the students of Blackburn 
College at Carlinville, Ill. On the same 
afternoon Alma Abbott, assistant organ 
teacher, gave a recital in the Central 
Christian Church of Springfield, IIL, for 
the National Association of Organists 
Chapter of that city. A group of students 
in the School of Music presented The Bo- 
hemian Girl on Nov. 23. On Dec. 2 
Frank Jordan, head of the organ depart- 
ment, was heard in a recital at Blackburn 
College. On Dece 9 two performances of 
the annual Christmas carol program by 
the A Capella Choir will be given in 
Presser Hall, and on Dec. 16 the combined 
choruses of the Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and the Philharmonic of Blooming- 
ton, making a total of over 300 voices ac- 
companied by the Bloomington Philhar- 
monic will give its annual production of 
The Messiah free to the public in the 
Bloomington Coliseum. 





Young Violinist Appears with Success 
in Mature Program 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Alvin Rudnit- 
sky, violinist, has returned from two suc- 
cessful recitals at Highstown, N. J., and 
Pottsville, Pa. The twelve-year-old artist 
played a program of mature proportions in- 
cluding the Mendelssohn Concerto, Sar- 
asate’s Ziegeunerweisen, Saint-Saéns’s 
Rondo Capriccioso, and the Wieniawski 
Scherzo Tarantelle. Two encores were de 
manded by the’ enthusiastic audience 
David Sokoloff was the excellent accom- 
panist. 





Artist Recital Series in Oberlin 

OBERLIN, Dec. 5.—The Artist Recital 
Series of Oberlin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic is in full swing. Already the Cleve- 
land Orchestra under Artur Rodzinski, 
Jascha Heifetz, Grete Stueckgold and 
Eunice Norton have been heard in Fin- 
ney Memorial Chapel. The orchestra 
will return for two more concerts and 
other recitals will be by Artur Schnabel, 
Nelson Eddy and the Budapest String 
Quartet. 


FLANDERS RESIGNS 


Was General Manager of New England 
Conservatory for Thirty Years 

Boston, Dec. 5.—Ralph L. Flanders, 
for thirty years general manager of 
the New England Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, has tendered his resignation, to be- 
come effective as soon as the necessary 
re-adjustments in personnel may be ac- 
complished. 

Although Mr. Flanders will become 
a vice-president of the board of trustees 
and also remain in the position of con- 
sultant, he declares that the increasing 
responsibilities of the position are too 
arduous for him to continue to assume. 

Mr. Flanders was born in Carroll, 
Me., in 1869 and before coming to 
Boston was identified with the firm of 
Savage, Flanders & Co., in Bangor. He 
was at one time manager of the Boston 
Opera House and of the resident Bos- 
ton Opera Company, resigning that po- 
sition in 1909. His successor at the 
conservatory has not been appointed. 

G. M. S. 
New York Institute of Adult Education 

Features Music Courses 

Described as an educational centre 
for men and women who wish to use 
their leisure time for self-cultivation, 
The Institute of Adult Education, 
Steinway Hall, New York, gives musi- 
cal courses an important place in its 
curriculum. Elementary classes. in 
piano, violin, singing, and music appre- 
ciation are offered as well as advanced 
work in these subjects in addition to 
harmony and piano pedagogy. The 
teaching staff is headed by Winthrop 
Sargeant of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony School. Associated with him are 





Katherine Eddy Driggs, Margaret 
Kluge, Robert Schenk, Mme. Elise 


Reimer-Kelly, and Mme. Carol Long- 
one. The new winter term will begin 
on Jan. 2. Leo E. A. Saidla is director. 





Hans Barth Heard in Program of Piano 
and Harpischord Music 

Hans Barth gave a program of piano 
and harpsichord works in the concert 
hall of the Barbizon-Plaza on Nov. 27. 
Two sonatas by Scarlatti, the Turkish 
March by Mozart, the Brahms C Ma 
jor Sonata, and Music Box and Revery 
by Mr. Barth were played on a primi- 
tive harpsichord. 

The instrument was similar to those 
used by Beethoven, Bach and Handel, 
containing two keyboards, six pedals, 
and differing from a modern harpsi- 
chord in size, material and tone. 





Roth Quartet Opens Benefit Series at 
Music School Settlement 

The Roth Quartet, Feri Roth and 
Jeno Antal, violins; Ferenc Molnar, 
viola, and Jonas Scholz, ‘cello, gave the 
first of a series of concerts for the 
benefit of the Emergency Scholarship 
Fund at the Music School Settlement, 
on the opening of Nov. 18. 
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1932 and again as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra last winter. His playing 
on this occasion did not disappoint their 
hopes for a continued development of the 
musical gift that is his. He possesses an 
excellent technical equipment, with notable 
fluency in octave playing, and not only un- 
bounded physical vitality but also an ob- 
viously very sensitive musical nature and 
an exploring imagination. A tendency to 
cramp his fortissimo tones and to bite off 
his chords robbed some of his climaxes 
of richness and true brilliance, but in 
softer passages his tone was warm and 
ingratiating. 

His clean-cut playing of the Gigue from 
Bach’s fifth French Suite was marked by 
buoyancy and verve and infectious gaiety 
while the big organ fugue in D, although 
taken a trifle too fast for the best effect 
was conceived on big, imposing lines. The 
Chorale, on the other hand, was rather 
Chopinesque in spirit. The loose-jointed 
and strangely conglomerate Liszt sonata 
a formidable work for the most seasone | 
artist to undertake, was held together ad- 
mirably and had many details of expressive 
coloring and brilliance. It was played with 
great technical aplomb and at tempi that 
kept it within a reasonable time duration 
The Brahms Intermezzi did not seem to 
to be as congenial ground as most of the 
other compositions. 

The sparkling clarity and lifting rhythm 
with which the Chopin etude was rippled 
off made it one of the most arresting mo- 
ments of the last group. Whimsical fancy 
was revealed in Schumann’s Papillons, and 
the Prokofieff march had fine, incisive, 
pulsating steadiness. At the end many en- 
cores were added, including Prokofieff’s 
Suggestion Diabolique, and the audience 
dispersed with the conviction that one of 
the most outstanding talents of recent 
years had been disclosed. c. 


Stringart Quartet Gives Two New 
York Premieres 


The Stringart Quartet heard on the 


afternoon of Dec. 2 at the Barbizon, gave 


a Bach Chaconne, arranged for string 
quartet by Albert Maria Herz, its first 
performance in New York. 

The Quartet No. 4 (Aserbaidjan) by 
Karagitcheff was also a New York 
premiere. The program was completed by 
the Quartet in C Minor, Op. 51, No. 1 of 
Brahms. The ensemble includes Marion 
Head and Arthur Cohn, violins; Gabriel 
Braverman, viola, and Victor Gottlieb, 
cello. 


Carola Goya Offers Dances 
at Town Hall 


Carola Goya gave her second dance re- 
cital of the season in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Dec. 2. Miss Goya per 
formed familiar dances of Spain with 
charm and an excellent sense of the rhyth- 
mic value of her creations. "She was as- 
sisted by Beatrice Burford, harpist, and 
Norman Secon, pianist. ? 


Edward Matthews, of “Four Saints” 
Fame, Gives Recital 


Edward Matthews, the Saint Ignatius 
of the Stein-Thompson Four Saints in 
Three Acts, gave a song recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 2, with 
David Fontaine at the piano. 

This was not Mr. Matthew’s first New 
York recital and those who had heard him 
in song programs before and in Four 
Saints, were prepared for the excellencies 
which his work displayed on this occasion. 
The voice itself has a persuasive quality 
quite apart from its inherent richness which 
enhanced everything he sang, though of 
course some of the songs were better than 
others. The unaccompanied Spiritual, I’ve 
Been in the Storm So Long, which opened 
the recital was an excellent beginning and 
established a mood at once. 

Breathe Soft, Ye Winds, by Handel, had 
a fine classical atmosphere and was readily 
appreciated by the audience. Of the Ger- 
man group, Schubert’s Lachen und Weinen 
and Brahms’s Wir Wandelten were by far 
the best. Mr. Matthew’s diction in Ger- 
man, by the way, is especially clear. The 
most interesting item on the program, 
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Winifred Christie Again Demonstrated the 
Potentialities of the Moér Double Keyboard 
Piano at the New School 


as might have been expected, was the 
vision of St. Ignatius from Four Saints. 
This is the portion which contains the 
Pigeons on the Grass line. Mr. Matthews 
sang it most delightfully and a repetition 
was demanded. The final group of 
Spirituals was, naturally, well projected 
and was received with marked favor. Y 


Ryllis Hasoutra Gives Dance Recital 


Ryllis Hasoutra, American dancer, gave 
her first New York recital since 1928, on 
the evening of Dec. 2 at the Guild The 
atre. The greater part of the program 
was devoted to dances built upon the idiom 
of the West interspersed with Dances of 
the Orient. , 

Miss Hasoutra’s creations generally di 
vide themselves into musical interpretations 
and character sketches, the latter more 
sound in choreography and therefore more 
rewarding both to the dancer and her 
audience. The most applauded item of 
the evening was the Valsette, danced to 
music by Poulenc. Louis Horst was the 
pianist. P. 


Raya Garbousova Makes American 
Debut in Town Hall 


Raya Garbousova, young Russian ‘cellist 
and pupil of Pablo Casals, made her 
American debut in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Dec. 4 and met with a success 
that must have been peculiarly gratifying 
She has long been known to the European 
concert stage. 

Born in Tiflis, where her father was 
master of the conservatory, she entered it 
at the age of nine and graduated when she 
was fourteen. She was then sent to Mos- 
cow, later studying with Pablo Casals. 

The unconventional program included the 
Haydn Sonata in C, Reger’s Suite in D 
Minor for ’cello alone, the Adagio and 
Allegro by Boccherini, Variations on a 
Rococo Theme by Tchaikovsky and shorter 
works by Scriabin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Al- 
beniz and Cassado. 

Miss Garbousova played Haydn's Sonata 
with a surety and_ self-possession, the 
Adagio receiving notable lyrical care and 
tenderness. The Gavotte and Gigue, though 
played in dynamic fashion were musically 
uninteresting, but the passionate Prelude 
and Largo were performed with a rich in 
tensity. 

The ’cellist’s left hand possesses an 
amazing flexibility and the numerous dif 
ficulties of Tchaikovsky's Variations were 
unerringly surmounted. The score, alter 
nately sombre and deft, replete witl 
bravura passages, allowed her full scope. 

Miss Garbousova recreates each work 
that she plays and a fine intellect holds a 
tempering rein upon an imaginative and 
personal insight that is a necessary ad 
junct to the faithful exposition of great 
music. Pierre Luboschutz lent a discreet 
and musicianly accompanimeut v. 





Esther May Barrett Sings 


Esther May Barrett, soprano, made her 
first New York appearance in a song 
program in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Dec. 4, with Ellmer Zoller at the 
piano. 

Miss Barrett included in her list arias 
from Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride and 
Ernani and songs in French and English 
as well as a group of art songs in Ger- 
man. In most of these, Miss Barrett ex- 
hibited artistic intention of a commendable 
order. Griffes's The Enchanted Lake and 
Pierné’s Le Moulin were also’ charmingly 
given. Martini’s Plaisir d’Amour, which 
began the program, was one of the best 
items of the afternoon. The audience re- 
ceived her in a friendly manner. N. 
Winifred Christie in Double-keyboard 

Piano Recital 

Winifred Christie, pianist. New School 

for Social Research, Dec. 4, evening: 


Handel 
Bach-Chi.pusso 


( haconne 
Sarabande in D 


Toceata and Fugue in D Minor Bach 
Piano Variations Aaron Copland 
Nocturne in C Minor Chopin 
Tw Preludes Chopin 
Five Preludes Debussy 


Listeners never cease to marvel at the 
technical wizardry and revolutionary tonal 
effects which Miss Christie accomplishes 
with ease on the Bechstein-Moér double- 
keyboard piano. This program was one 
to demonstrate amply with what fine ef 
fect the instrument can be used in music 
of the standard repertoire. The Bach 
Toccata and Fugue was particularly per 
tinent because of its resounding climaxes 
and heavy contrapuntal passages which 
seem to belong exclusively to the organ 
By skillful use of octave couplers and the 
auxiliary keyboard, the player imparted a 
grandeur to the performance which is 
quite beyond the capacities of the ordin 
ary piano 

Miss Christie played the Copland Vari 
ations with much vigor, but while they 
were admirably atonal, one wondered if 
they were not also somewhat a-musical 
The Chopin and Debussy groups came 
off with great facility, aided as they were 
by the technical simplifications permitted 
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Muriel Kerr Played an Impressive Brahms- 
Schumann Piano List at Her First Recital 
of the Season 


by the instrument. A large number ac 
cepted an invitation to inspect the piano at 
the end of the recital and to hear a most 
illuminating exposition of its virtues by 
the pianist. R. 


Muriel Kerr Heard in Recital 
Muriel Kerr, pianist. Town Hall, Dec. 
4, evening: 
Novelette in F Sharp Minor, Op, 21 
Schumann 
Des Abends, Traumeswirren, Ende vom Lied, 
from Fantasy Pieces ... Schumann 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Han- 
del . Brahms 
Intermezzi, Op. 4 Schumann 
Intermezzo in A Minor, Op. 116; Capriccio 
in C, Op. 76; Intermezzo in E, Op. 116; 
Capriccio in C Sharp Minor, Op. 76 
Brahms 
Throughout the recital Miss Kerr’s 
playing bore significant testimony to the 
(Continued on page 32) 
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steady ripening of her fine talent. In 
choosing works exclusively by two com- 
posers so closely affiliated spiritually as 
Schumann and Brahms the young pianist 
offered an unusually homogenous program, 
one that might easily have verged on 
monotony at the hands of a less essentially 
musical artist. By virtue of her intimate 
sympathy with the spirit of both com- 
posers and the extensive range of her tonal 
resources she was able to project the pro- 
gram with such communicative conviction 
and authority as completely to justify the 
scheme adopted. Her well-rounded tech- 
nical equipment enabled her to dispatch 
the purely mechanical problems with ap- 
parently little concern, while her sensitive 
touch and beauty of tone were invaluable 
aids in re-creating the mood of each com- 
position. 

The outstanding moments of the even- 
ing were Schumann’s rarely played Inter- 
mezzi, which were imbued with much 
imaginative feeling, and the Novelette. 
While as yet her playing of Brahms in 
the smaller framework is more hectic and 
somewhat less satisfying than her Schu- 
mann her performance of the big Handel- 
Brahms work was marked by sharply de- 
fined characterization of the different vari- 
ations, a great variety of color and bril- 
liantly developed climaxes. At the end 
the enthusiastic audience exacted half a 
dozen encores by Debussy, Rachmaninoff 
and Scarlatti. 


Sedero in First Appearance as 
Mendelssohn Club Conductor 

Cesare Sodero, appearing for the first 
time as its new conductor, made note- 
worthy the Mendelssohn Glee Club’s first 
concert of the season on Dec. 4 in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

A capacity audience gave frequent proof 
of its enjoyment of the splendid program 
performed under Mr. Sodero’s eloquent 
baton, for the singing of the organization 
indicated a decided step forward. Groups 
of works by Bruch, Matthews, Veit, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, MacDowell (his fine Cru- 
saders, written for the club many years 
ago, when he was its conductor) and first 
hearings of Mr. Sodero’s beautiful Ave 
Maria and his arrangement of Handel’s 
famous Largo, both dedicated to the club, 
displayed the tonal quality which the con- 
ductor has developed, delectable pianissimo 
singing, as well as big sonority in the 
climaxes. There were also pieces by 
Franck, Macfarlane, Forsyth, Bossi and 
Othegraven and at the end the Christmas 
Come, All Ye Faithful in the Baldwin ar- 
rangement, joined in by the audience 
standing. 

Anne Roselle sang Handel and Monte- 
verdi works, Sodero’s distinctly operatically 
colored Un Canto dall’ Oscurita for her 
first group and later the Pace, Pace, mio 
Dio aria from Forza del Destino and 
songs by Strauss, Campbell-Tipton and 
Dvorak. She was at her best in the Verdi 
aria, which she sang thrillingly, with a 
glorious B Flat and duplicated this with her 
superb delivery of the Vissi d’arte from 
Tosca as an encore, winning hearty ap- 
plause. Francis Moore played the accom- 
paniments for Mme. Roselle and the club, 
and Harry Gilbert was at the organ in the 
Christmas song. a 





Hanna Lerxkowrrz, pianist. Roerich 
Hall, Dec. 4, evening. Chopin Sonata, 
Variations and Fugue by Paderewski and 
works by Debussy, Ibert, Lecuona, Strav- 
insky, Medtner and Delibes-Dohnanyi. 
Comments on the program by Sidney Su- 
koenig. 

Marcaret Du VAL, soprano. Mrs. Wal- 
ter S. Young, accompanist. Barbizon, Dec. 
4, evening. Aria from Le Cid, song groups 
in Italian, French and English by con- 
temporary composers. 


Irish Music at the New School 


Under the expert direction of Henry 
Cowell, a “festival” of Irish music and 
dance was given at the New School for 
Social Research on the evening of Nov. 22. 
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The Manhattan Concert Fortnight 


Mr. Cowell gave an interesting talk on 
sources, methods and interpretations, both 
musical and instrumental. Eileen Curran 
sang a number of traditional Gaelic tunes, 
with explanations, Eamon Tucker, piper, 
in Irish kilts, gave a remarkable demon- 
stration of the potentialities of the bag- 
pipes and Walter Herron, tenor, sang and 
also played the fideog which is a sort of 
native flute. A group of six boys and girls 
did some interesting folk dancing. H. 


Fardulli Heard in Recital at 
Hippodrome 


Jean Fardulli, baritone, who has sung 
in various operas recently at the Hippo- 
drome, gave a song program there on the 
afternoon of Nov. 25, assisted by Beatrice 
Burford, harpist. 

While slightly operatic in style, Mr. Far- 
dulli’s fine voice sounded well in arias from 
Don Giovanni and the Barber of Seville, 
songs by Giordani and Beethoven and two 
groups of Greek works. Miss Burford 
played with distinction pieces by Corelli, 
Zabel, Pierné and others. Vittcrio Trucco 
was the accompanist. 


Paul Bekker Lectures on Relation of 
Speech and Music 


Appearing as one of a series of lecturers 
to be heard at the Henry Street Settlement 
School during the season, Paul Bekker, 
noted German critic and musicologist, who 
recently came to New York as music critic 
of the Staats-Zeitung, discussed, on Nov. 
26, the relationship which exists between 
speech and music. It was his contention 
that the two cannot be disassociated—nor 
should they be—and that originally they 
were one. Even instrumental music, he 
said, is not unrelated to speech, for there 
can be no music per se, since, in the final 
analysis, all music has its origin in thought 
and hence in a mental form of speech. 
Music must return to the pathways of 
language, he declared, from which it has 
strayed in modern evolution. R. 


Jean 


Hansel and Gretel in Carnegie Hall 


Hansel and Gretel was given on the 
morning of Dec. 1 in Carnegie Hall as 
the ninth event in the children’s entertain- 
ment series, sponsored by The United Pa- 
rents Association. Dorothea Flexer, a Met- 
ropolitan Hansel, and Cecile Sherman, 
Gretel headed a cast that included Mar- 
ion Selee, Dorothy Orton, Josephine An- 
toine and John Gurney. Humperdinck’s 
music was played on two pianos by Marion 
Kalayjian and Rudolph Thomas. This was 
the National Music League’s production of 
the work. 


Rubinstein Club Gives First Musicale 


The Rubinstein Club’s first musicale of 
the season was given in the Waldorf-As- 
toria on the afternoon of Dec. 4, by the 
club’s chorus under W. A. Goldsworthy, 
the assistant conductor, and a group of 
soloists. These were Anja Smirnoff, vio- 
linist; Mrs. John Wentworth Luce, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Edith Morgan Savage, mezzo- 
soprano; and Olive Bond, soprano. The 
choral numbers included works by Per- 
golesi, Shaw, Hahn, Kramer, Tchaikovsky 
and others. Accompanists for the soloists 
included Margery Morrison, Emily Rich- 
meyer and Rhea Reynolds. Kathryn 
Kerin-Child was the accompanist for the 
chorus. 





Blandine Liszt Ollivier Dies 


St. Tropez, France, Dec. 1.—Blandine 
Liszt Ollivier, the last surviving child of 
Franz Liszt and the Comtesse Marie 
d’Agoult, died here on Nov. 28, in her 
ninety-ninth year. 

Born in Geneva, Dec. 18, 1835, Blandine 
Liszt was the eldest of the three children 
of Liszt and Marie d’Agoult, the others 
being Cosima, the wife, first of Hans von 
Bulow, the pianist, and later of Richard 
Wagner; and Daniel who died in Paris in 
= Mme. Wagner died in Bayreuth in 

Blandine Liszt married Emil Ollivier, a 
lawyer and later a member of the cabinet 
of Napoleon III, on Oct. 22, 1857. He 
died in 1913. A son, Daniel, survives. 


uv 
PALESTINIAN OPERA BY 
WEINBERG ACCLAIMED 


Writing for Chorus and Orchestra Aids 
Score Based on Traditional 
Hebrew Folk Melodies 


The world premiere of The Pioneers, a 
three-act opera with a libretto in Hebrew 
and music by Jacob Weinberg, was per- 
formed by the New York Grand Opera 
Company with a cast of 150 including the 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra, a choral en- 
senmble and ballet, at Mecca Temple on 
the evening of Nov. 25. Michael Fiveisky 
conducted and Enzo Dell’Orefice was the 
artistic director. 

More like oratorio than opera, the static 
drama takes place in three acts and two 
scenes: Before a Synagogue in a small 
Polish town, and A Worker’s Settlement 
in Galilee. Mr. Weinberg has made good 
use of traditional Hebrew melodies and 
colored the score with the resources of the 
modern orchestra. The orchestration is 
thin, not unmelodic. A fulfillment of dig- 
nity often hinted at but never completed 
would have helped immeasurably. Com- 
posed in Palestine a decade ago, the opera 
won first prize of $1,000 at the Internation- 
al Sesqui-Centennial at Philadelphia. 

The writing for chorus and orchestra is 
more facile than the remainder of the score. 
Lola Monti-Gorsey, soprano, sang the lead- 
ing role of Leah in admirable fashion but 
limited her acting to a few brief gestures. 
Lucien Rutman, tenor, as Zev, used a light 
voice to good advantage, but the finest 
singing of the evening was done by Nicho- 
las Zaslavsky as Chaim. His tones were 
consistently true and dramatic, warmly in- 
terpreting the inherent musical worth of 
his role. 

Other principals were Martin Horodas, 
Nicholas Daroff, David Healy, Grace An- 
gelan, Alexander Ancharoff, Esther Rosoff, 
Nadine Fedora, Norda Hale, Charles 
Hurnt and Nathaniel Sprinzer. Dvora Lap- 
son directed and composed the dances and 
she and Arthur Mahoney were the leading 
dancers. 








Passed Amay | 


Franz Hoérth 


Bertin, Dec. 1—Franz H6rth, widely 
known stage director at the Staatsoper, 
died on Nov. 21. Born in 1883, Mr. Horth 
began his stage career as an actor and 
later acted as conductor, stage manager 
and director. He was connected with the 
Metropolitan Opera House before the 
world war but returned to Germany at the 
outbreak of hostilities. He held positions 
successively at Breslau and Stuttgart be- 
fore coming to the Staatsoper. 


Edna Zahm 


BurFra.o, Dec. 5—Edna Zahm, soprano, 
a member of the Cosmopolitan Opera 
Company now appearing at the New York 
Hippodrome, died suddenly from a heart 
attack while visiting her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Zahm, on Dec. 1. Miss Zahm 
who was thirty, had also sung with the 
German Opera Company. She had been 
cast for a role in Madama Butterfly at 
the Hippodrome on the evening following 
her death. 








William F. Sherman 


William F. Sherman, a teacher of piano 
at the old Metropolitan College and Con- 
servatory of Music and at the American 
Institute of Applied Music, died at his 
home on Dec. 2. Mr. Sherman, who was 
born in Bethel, Conn., was at one time in- 
structor at Vassar and at several girls 
schools. He had studied organ with the 
late Dudley Buck, Sr., and had been or- 
ganist at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 


Frank A. Morgan 
Cuicaco, Dec. 5—Frank A. Morgan, 
formerly head of the Mutual Lyceum 
Bureau, and a well known lecturer, died 





Orchestral Concerts 
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Danse Sacrée, Danse Profane....... Debussy 
Max Rosen 

Concerto in A Minor.......... Saint-Saéns 
Giorgio Ricci 

Tone Poem, Lucifer............... Hadley 


It was the soloists rather than the or- 
chestra itself that were the focus of interest 
at this concert. In spite of the fact that 
the New York public had been almost sur- 
feited with young players in recent years, 
the three who appeared with Mr. Barzin’s 
forces all showed talent of a marked type. 

Little Miss Ros, aged nine, did a com- 
mendable piece of work with the Mozart 
and played with complete poise. Max 
Rosen, aged thirteen, brought a tone of 
adequate dimensions from his harp and 
showed himself already a musican of parts 
by his interesting interpretations. Young 
Ricci, brother of Ruggiero, proved him- 
self worthy of the tradition already es- 
tablished by his older brother, and at 
twelve years, gave a performance of the 
Saint-Saéns which an older artist might 
have envied. 

The purely orchestra items were well 
done by the student orchestra which also 
accompanied the soloists with fitting re 
straint. D. 





Second Juilliard Concerto Series Starts 


The first concert of the second series 
illustrating the literature of the concerto by 
faculty members of the Juilliard Graduate 
School, accompanied by the school or- 
chestra, was given in the school auditorium 
on the evening of Nov. 25. The program 
included Bach’s Triple Piano Concerto with 
John Erskine, Ernest Hutcheson and Oscar 
Wagner as soloists; Bloch’s Concerto 
Grosso for String Orchestra with the piano 
obbligato played by Ethlyn Dryden, and the 
Brahms Double Concerto, with Albert 
Spalding and Felix Salmond. The con 
ductors were Carl Friedberg and Albert 
Stoessel. 





recently at his home in La Grange at th: 
age of fifty-two. Mr. Morgan in 1930 
edited and compiled the  Interchurc! 
Hymnal now widely used in Protestant 
churches. A. G. 


Theodora Dutton 


NortTHAMPTON, Mass., Dec. 5.—Theo 
dora Dutton (Blanche Ray Alden) com- 
poser, died on Nov. 14, after an illness 
of several months. Miss Dutton was born 
in Springfield, Mass., of a musical family 
Her talent for improvisation was recog 
nized at an early age and she studied com 
position with Louis Coenen and E. Cutter, 
Jr. She has made her home in New York 
until within a few years of her death 
Her published compositions number about 
200, for voice, violin and piano. 


Thomas H. Oldham 


BREMERTON, WaASH., Dec. 5.—Thomas 
H. Oldham, pianist, who toured in con 
cert with the violinist, Camilla Urso, died 
on Nov. 22. Mr. Oldham was born in 
Dublin, Ireland, in 1853. He had taught 
in conservatories in Toledo and Lincoln, 
Neb., among other places. Since 1916, h« 
had made his home here with his son, 
Clarence E. B. Oldham, a former mayor 
of Bremerton. 





Alex L. Ritzler 

Miutwaukeer, Dec. 5.—Alex L. Ritzler, 
former flutist in Sousa’s Band and later 
in the Minneapolis Symphony, died in hos- 
pital on Nov. 28. Born in Milwaukee in 
1875, he had been an orchestral player 
from his youth. His last appearance was 
with the Minneapolis organization 01 
July 4. 


Robert F. Roden | 


Robert F. Roden, writer of popular song 
lyrics and film editor, died suddenly oi 
apoplexy on Nov. 27. Besides his musical 
and film interests, Mr. Roden was an au 
thority on rare books, 
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STOKOWSKI GIVES 
HOLST MEMORIAL 


The Planets Played as Tribute 
To Composer—Webster Solo- 
ist under Smallens 





PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—A memorial 
tribute to Gustav Holst featured the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s programs on 
Nov. 23, 24 and 27 with Bach, the com- 
panion composer in the following list: 

Sreetory. Fe POA soo cctnc ceases Holst 

Choralvorspiel, Wachtet Auf; Choral, Komm 
Siisser Tod; Choralvorspiel, Wir Glauben 


All’ en einen Gott; Es Ist Vollbracht; 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor...... Bach 


The Holst proved to be one of the 
finest works that Mr. Stokowski has 
introduced in many seasons. The plan- 
ets are used as the inspiration for wide- 
ly different tone poems in the astro- 
logical rather than the mythical sense. 
Jupiter is the bringer of jollity, Mars 
lives up to his militant reputation, and 
Venus becomes the bringer of peace. 
In the finale the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Glee Club, Harl McDonald, con- 
ductor, contributed admirably to the 
effect. 

The Stokowski-Bach orchestrations 
were all familiar with the exception of 
the Es Ist Vollbracht, an extremely 
effective scoring of a tragic episode of 
the Crucifixion. The glories of the 
loccata and Fugue brought the great- 
est applause of the program. 

The third of the orchestra’s popular 
concerts was given on Dec. 2 in the 
\cademy of Music with Beveridge 
Webster as piano soloist. The program: 


Prelude to Die Meistersinger....... Wagner 

Unfinished Symphony............. Schu 

Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor 
Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Webster 


Pee ss. - ees be ve bees os eu Stravinsky 


This was a beautiful program and it 
was beautifully given under the direc- 
tion of Alexander Smallens. But analy- 
sis shows it to be a routine symphony 
program that would honor any orchestra 
in its regular series. It reads very 
nach like a request program from an 
established audience, as far as the three 
orchestral works are concerned. To be 
sure each of them is truly popular, but 
not exactly in the sense which is sup- 
posed to govern this series of Sunday 
evening programs. The audience, larger 
than its predecessors, enjoyed every 
note and applauded with vigor, but there 
were many who commented that a truly 
popular program, would include say, 
Victor Herbert overtures, Viennese 
waltzes, Sousa marches, the less elab- 
orate or aspiring works, rich in melody, 
of the great composers—something of 
the type of music that is heard in the 
first class German Biergarten, or such 
as once was played as entr’acte music 
it the theatres. Young Mr. Webster 
gave a sound and vigorous reading of 
the concerto. 

The Stringart Quartet opened its 
second season of chamber music con- 
‘erts in Germantown on Nov. 20 in the 
First Unitarian Church auditorium, 
with a large and responsive audience in 
attendance. The group consists of 
Marian Head and Arthur Cohn, violin- 
ists; Gabriel Braverman, viola, and 
Victor Gottlieb, ’cellist. The program 
included the Smetana, Aus Meinem 
Leben, the Fourth (Aserbaidjan) Quar- 
tet of Karagitcheff and the Quartet in 
G of Schubert, Op. 161. In this elabo- 
rate and possibly top-heavy program, 
much fine ensemble playing was di- 
vulged, especially in the slow movement 
f the Smetana and the Andante and 
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ESTIMABLE CONCERTS WIN QUAKER CITY 


Scherzo of the Schubert, which was 
played without cuts. The novelty, first 
time in Philadelphia, proved full of 
Slavic quality though not a true quar- 
tet in structure, but rather a set of 
three impressionistic episodes. 

W. R. Mureuy 





BROOKLYN LAUDS APOLLO 
CLUB IN FIRST RECITAL 





Organization Conducted by Boyce 
Justifies Traditional Reputation in 
Balanced Program 

Brooktyn, Dec. 5.—More than 2,000 
subscribers attended a concert by the 
Apollo Club of Brooklyn, Alfred Boyce, 
conductor, given on the evening of Dec. 





Apeda 


Alfred Boyce, Who Led the Opening Concert 
of the Brooklyn Apollo Club 


4 at the Academy of Music. The event 
marked the opening of the Club’s fifty- 
seventh season. Mr. Boyce, entering 
upon his second year as conductor, 
again disclosed his versatility as a pro- 
gram maker. 

Among the more pretentious selec- 
tions given were J. H. Maunder’s Song 
of the Northmen, by Mark Andrews; 
My Love She’s But a Lassie Yet (Old 
Scotch), Ralph L. Baldwin’s.The Music 
of the Spheres, A. J. Davison’s Canto 
di Caccia, Richard Genee’s Italian 
Salad (an operatic satire), and Albert 
W. Noll’s The Four Winds. 

Under Mr. Boyce’s inspiring direc- 
tion, the singing of the Apollo Chorus 
showed an excellent quality of tonal 
nuance, sure in attack and nicely ad- 
justed for effect. Incidental solos were 
capably sung by Guido Bussinelli, 
tenor; Alvah E. Nichols and William 
Love, baritones. Sidney Dorlon Lowe 
at the piano and Charles Banks at the 
organ were accompanists. 

Jeanne Dusseau, soprano, was the as- 
sisting artist of the evening. She sang 
the Jewel Song from Faust, a group 
of French Canadian folk songs and sev- 
eral modern art songs. Mme. Dusseau’s 
splendid voice and attractive personality 
found immediate favor with her listen- 
ers. Her accompanist was Arpad 
Sandor. F. D. 





Lea Luboshutz Scores in Iowa 

Mr. Vernon, Ia., Dec. 5.—Lea 
Luboshutz, violinist and member of the 
faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
was enthusiastically received in a de- 
lightful concert here on Dec. 4. Her 
program included the Bach Sonata in 
F, the Prokofieff Concerto, Chausson’s 
Poéme, and a group of shorter numbers. 





Sevitzky Opens Simfonietta Sea- 
son—Noted Recitalists 
Hailed 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Numerous 
events have attracted interested audi- 
ences during the past fortnight. The 
ninth season of the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta began on 
Nov. 21 in the Bellevue Ballroom. 
Fabien Sevitzky founder and conduc- 
tor, followed his usual custom of intro- 
ducing several works, among them A. 
Walter Kramer’s transcription for 
string orchestra of Castrucci’s Sonata 
in B Flat, the conductor’s string ar- 
rangement of Sgambati’s Vecchio 
Menuetto and Carl Philip Emanuel 
Bach’s Sinfonie No. 3 in C. The beau- 
ties of the original violin work are en- 
riched by the augmented instrumenta- 
tion; the Siciliana, Veneziana and the 
Andante Cantabile being especially 
notable. 

Contemporary works supplied the sec 
ond half of the program; Tcherepnin’s 
Devout Offering to the Blessed Therese 
of the Child Jesus and Miaskovsky’s 
Sinfonietta, all splendidly presented. 

The Russian Symphonic Choir made 
its first local appearance here under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Forum, 
William K. Huff, executive director, 
on Nov. 22 in the Academy of Music. 
The founder and conductor, Basile 
Kibalchich, has moulded the choir into 
a flexible organization. Excerpts from 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’s Snegoroutchka, 
Sadko; Tchaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin 
and many folk songs were heartily 
applauded. 

Music Society Resumes Series 

Resumption of the activities of the 
Society for Contemporary Music, after 
a couple of season’s lapse, on Nov. 28 
in the Ethical Culture Auditorium, 
brought a welcome addition to the city’s 
musical resources. Alexander Kel- 
berine is chairman of the reorganizing 
committee and other musicians asso- 
ciated are Muriel B. Hodge, Henri 
Elkan, Boris Goldovsky, Arthur Hice, 
Emanuel Zetlin and Placido de Monto- 
liu. Three concerts will be given this 
season. The first program: 


Trio for harp, flute and ‘cello (1933) 
Boris Koutzen 


Chansons Madecasses (1926)..........+.. Ravel 
Divertissement for harp, flute and _ ’cello 
7 Perera Wallingford Riegger 


Trois Poémes of Stephen Mallarmé (1924) 
- Carlos Salzedo 
Sonatine en trio (1905).......cscccccccees Ravel 


All the works but one were played for 
the first time in Philadelphia. The 
participating artists were George Bar- 
rére, flutist; Carlos Salzedo, harpist 
and pianist; Edna Phillips, harpist; 
Horace Britt, cellist, and Judith Litante, 
soprano. 

The works ranged in temporal qual- 
ity from moderate acceptance of reg- 
ular forms, as in the Koutzen trio, 
which ran to not unbearable dissonance 
in its second movement, to rather un- 
abashed modernism in the Divertisse- 
ment and it must be said that the well 
constructed first work made a better 
impression than the experimentation of 
the second. They were both finely per- 
formed by Messrs. Barrére, Salzedo and 
Britt. Miss Litante revealed a good 
voice and exceptional gift for projecting 
song in the Ravel Chansons and in the 
three Mallarmé poems evocatively set 
by Mr. Salzedo. An excellent pianist, 
Mr. Salzedo joined Edna Phillips in his 
own composition’s accompaniment, and 
Messrs. Barrére and Britt in the Chan- 
sons. The Ravel Sonatine en Trio is 
a transcription by Mr. Salzedo (1917) 
of a sonatina for piano, (1905) effec- 
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tively preserving the clear melodic line 
of Ravel’s earlier style. 

The Matinee Musical Club at its 
fortnightly meeting on Nov. 20 in the 
Bellevue ballroom had as guest soloist 
Frederick Jagel of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and supplementing his songs 
and arias the club’s piano ensemble of 
fifteen pianos and twenty-nine players, 
including the director, Agnes Clune 
Quinlan at a separate piano. Mr. Jagel 
gave liberally of his notable art, among 
his best offerings being the Ah, Fuyez 
from Manon, Schubert’s Der Musen- 
sohn, Now Like a Lantern by A. Wal- 
ter Kramer, Roger Quilter’s Go, Lovely 
Rose, and Hinchcliffe’s Down in the 
Salley Gardens. The piano ensemble 
as well as being unique proved genu- 
inely musical in a Valse de Concert of 
Glazounoff, a Moszkowski Tarentelle 
and Goddard’s Les Bois. 

The second of the season’s fortnight- 
ly concerts of the Philadelphia Music 
Club was given on Nov. 27 in the Belle- 
vue Ballroom with Virginia Kendrick, 
contralto, and Josef Martin, pianist, as 
guest soloists and with talented club 
members augmenting the program. Mr. 
Martin played works by Debussy, Le- 
cuona, Griffes and Chopin. Miss Kend- 
rick sang in a rich and pleasing voice, 
works by Ravel, Handel, Mahler and 
others. Her accompanist was Theodore 
Walstrum. A Loeillet Trio was played 
by Czeslawa Ozga, violinist; Katharine 
Crouch, ‘cellist, and Kathryne O’Boyle, 
pianist. Elwood Eiser, baritone, and 
Jennie Canuso, soprano, were heard to 
advantage in a group of works by 
Strauss and others. 

Toscha Seidel, violinist and Joseph 
Clarke, pianist, gave a joint recital on 
Nov. 20 in the Academy of Music. 
Marion Dougherty, pianist, was the 
assisting artist. Mozart’s B Flat Major 
Sonata, Op. 15, and Brahms’s G Major 
Sonata, Op. 78 were played. Mr. Seidel 
also performed the Pugnani-Kreisler 
Sarasate and other works in a brilliant 
display of virtuosity with Herbert Jaffe 
at the piano. Miss Dougherty played 
works by Debussy and Chopin with a 
notable ease and artistry. 


Petina and Thibault Effective 


Irra Petina, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Conrad Thi- 
bault, baritone, formerly of The Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, joined 
forces in a delightful recital on Nov. 29 
in the Academy of Music, one of the in- 
interesting events of the Philadelphia 
Forum’s musical series. Both in song 
literature, and in operatic aria Miss 
Petina showed high interpretative qual- 
ity and effective vocalism. Her Carmen 
Habanera—she has sung the role several 
times here—was one of the highlights of 
her contribution, though her Russian 
songs, in the native tongue, were varied 
and interesting. Her English group had 
good diction. Mr. Thibault was in excep- 
tionally good voice and added drama 
and sentiment to his communication of 
the lyrics, which covered comprehen- 
sively standard numbers for his regis- 
ter. The accompanists were respec- 
tively Sylvan Levin and Theodore Sai- 
denberg. 





W. R. Murpeuy 





Marcel Hubert Gives Recital 

WarrREN, Pa., Dec. 5.—Marcel 
Hubert, ‘cellist, began the concert 
season here with a recital on Nov. 17. 
His artistic performance and ability to 
interpret works of varied moods, 
prompted an audience to recall him 
many times to the platform. 
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Golden Gate Opera Prevails Over Mishaps 





Lucrezia Bori Reassumed the Role of Manon 
in Which She Was First Heard by San 
Francisco Audiences 


AN FRANCISCO, Dec. 5.—Despite 

the illness of two tenors and the con- 
sequent upset in the production sched- 
ule, the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany’s twelfth annual season continued 
to maintain an exceptionally high 
standard of performance. 

Manon on Nov. 19. saw Lucrezia 
Bori back in the role in which she first 
captivated San Franciscans a year ago, 
and brought Richard Crooks to our 
opera stage for the first time. Both 
stars were at their vocal best and they 
worked together toward a musical and 
artistic performance. 

Alfredo Gandolfi was excellent as 
Lescaut and the minor parts were in 
the capable hands of André Ferrier, 
Jack Howell, Madelaine Lanz, Georges 
Simondet, Helene Strause, Georgette 
Schiller, Myrtle McLaughlin § and 
Amerigo Frediani. A repeat perfor- 
mance was given on Dec. 1 with the 
same cast. Pietro Cimini conducted 
excellently. 

Madama Butterfly had to be _ post- 
poned twenty-four hours because Dino 
Borgioli and Mario Chamlee were in- 
disposed. Mr. Borgioli recovered suffi 
ciently to sing Pinkerton the night of 
Nov. 22 with more conviction than is 
usual. Lotte Lehmann sang the title 
role, which was not so well suited to 
her as was Tosca. 

Elinor Marlo was a sympathetic and 
authentic Suzuki and Marek Windheim 
was excellent as Goro. Mr. Gandolfi 
was a good Sharpless and Louis D’An- 
gelo, Bernice Glando, Jack Howell and 
Evaristo Alibertini completed the cast. 
Pietro Cimini sustained his conductorial 
reputation. 

Tannhauser Outstanding 

Lakmé was postponed until Dec. 4 
because of Mr. Chamlee’s illness and so 
opera goers and critics had a brief re- 
spite until Tannhauser on Nov. 26, a 
glorious performance with Lauritz Mel- 
chior in the title role and Elisabeth 
Rethberg, the heroine. Alfred Hertz 
conducted splendidly. Messrs. Pinza, 
Bonelli, Windheim, Gandolfi, D’Angelo 
and Marlowe were assets to the male 
cast and Lillian Clark was a charming 
shepherd. The Venus was Querita Ey- 
bel, resident soprano, and considering 
that it was her first performance of the 
role it was surprisingly good. The 
chorus acquitted itself with distinction 
and the ballet added a colorful and 
animated scene. 





Bori, Lehmann, Rethberg, Crooks, Bonelli, Pinza, Chamlee and 
Others Surmount Difficulties to Uphold Operatic Tradition in 
San Francisco—Butterfly and Lakmé Postponed but Fine Per- 
formances of Manon, Tannhiauser, Traviata and Faust Given as 
Scheduled 





Gaetano Merola, Whose Reading of Faust 
Proved Admirably Dramatic 


standing triumph of the season, was fol- 
lowed two days later by La Traviata 
starring Miss Bori, Mr. Crooks and 
Richard Bonelli. Flossita Badger made 
the exacting and ungrateful role of 
Floria conspicuous for vocal and his- 
trionic merit. Myrtle McLaughlin, 
Messrs. Windheim, Gandolfi, Rossini, 
Frediani and Alibertini also sang well. 
Gaetano Merola conducted with unusual 
merit. 

Ninon Vallin as Marguerite in Faust, 
had all possible fine qualities and she 


was rewarded with a personal ovation. 
Mr. Crooks substituted for Mr. Borgioli 
as Faust in order to relieve the Italian 
star from the arduous task of singing in 


three consecutive performances. Mr. 


Crooks’s Faust was an outstanding por- 








Alfred Hertz, Who Conducted an Outstand- 
ing Performance of Tannhauser 


trayal. Ezio Pinza as Mephistopheles 
won a personal triumph and Mr. Bonelli 
made Valentine unusually effective. 
Miss Clark, Eva Gruninger, and Jack 
Howell completed the cast. Mr. Merola 
conducted. 


CLEVELAND FORCES AID BALLET RUSSE 


Efrem Kurtz Conducts Sym- 
phony at Dance Recitals— 
Theodate Johnson Heard 
CLEVELAND, Dec. 5.—A furore of ap- 
preciation greeted the Monte Carlo Bal- 
let in its four performances with the 
Cleveland Orchestra at the Music Hall 
of the Public Auditorium on Nov. 30, 
Dec. 1 and 2. The first performance 
was presented by Mrs. Emil Brudno in 
the Cleveland Concert Course, the sub- 
sequent programs were sponsored by 

the orchestra management. 

Of the 12,000 spectators at these per- 
formances not a large number were 
trained to recognize superb technical 
achievement, yet dancers and the gen 
eral public joined in showing their com- 
plete delight in the entertainment. 
Efrem Kurtz conducted with particular 
success in Les Présages and two per- 
fermances of Le Beau Danube and Au- 
rora’s Wedding also established the 
principal dancers in the affections of the 
audiences. Heralded reputations were 
sustained and new favorites were dis- 
covered in Vera Zorina and Roland 
Guérard. 

Theodate Johnson, known to Cleve- 


land through former appearances in re- 
cital and as soloist with the Cleveland 
Orchestra in Pierné’s Children’s Cru- 
sade, under Nikolai Sokoloff, gave a 
program of songs on Nov. 23, at the 
Statler ballroom, presented by the Col 
lege Club. 

The soprano’s best singing was done 
in three songs of Debussy. The pro- 


Tannhauser, which remains the out-JJ¥gram began with two songs from ora- 


torios by Bach and Handel, creating 
regret that the solo cantata which won 
praise for the singer in New York was 
not given in Cleveland. Two works by 
Brahms and two by Strauss testified to 
Miss Johnson’s excellent preparation. 
Five Phrases from the Song of Solo- 
mon, in the setting of Virgil Thomson 
were given with percussion accompani 
ment by Constant Omers. Miss John- 
son concluded with songs delightfully 
sung in English, one to Byron’s She 
Walks in Beauty, written for her by 
Beryl Rubinstein. Earlier impressions 
of a beautiful voice and sound musician- 
ship were sustained, with added acquire- 
ments in ease and polish. Alderson 
Mowbray accompanied. 

The spreading fame of Baldwin 
Wallace Conservatory of Music, at 
Berea, under the direction of Albert 
Riemenschneider, as a Mecca for lovers 
of the music of Bach was further de- 
veloped by the appearance of Harold 
Samuel in recital on Nov. 21. The 
Partita in G, selected preludes and 
fugues and the Italian Concerto in 
creased the regard with which this dis- 
tinguished exponent of Bach has long 
been held in this vicinity. 

Rudolph Ringwall, associate conduc- 
tor of the Cleveland Orchestra, made 
his annual appearance as conductor in 
the sixth pair of concerts in the sym- 
phony season at Severance Hall on Nov. 
22 and 24. Mozart’s Overture to the 
Abduction from the Seraglio, a Glaz- 
ounoff symphony, the Tempest Fan 
tasy of Tchaikovsky, a work of Georg 
Schumann, and Elgar’s Cockaigne 
Overture completed a curiously assem- 





Richard Bonelli, Whose Elder Germont in Tra- 
viata Gained Him an Ovation 


\ pianistic interlude came on Nov. 27 
when Rachmaninoff played in the Ex 
position Auditorium under the manage 
ment of Peter D. Conley. Mozart and 
Chopin sonatas, Scriabin’s Poem and 
Etude and other works were played 
with artistry. 

At an opera tea, Mrs. Verna Chap 
man gave a talk on. Verdi’s Otello be- 
fore a sizable audience at the Fairmont 
Hotel including opera stars as guests 
of honor, completing this series for the 
season which were arranged by Alic« 
Seckels and Elsie Cross for the Wom 
en’s Board of the Opera Association. 

A dance revue added variety to th 
critics’ fare when Raoul Pause and 
members of his Ballet Moderne gave an 
admirable program at the Fairmont 
Playhouse, in the Fairmont School of 
the Theatre. 

Marjory M. FISHER 


bled program that was nevertheless pr: 
sented with interest and care. 

The Singers Club, conducted by 
Beryl Rubinstein, gave its one hundred 
and twenty-third concert on Dec. 4 at 
Severance Hall, with the club’s con 
ductor and Arthur Loesser as soloists 
playing two pianos. The club sang 
with effective phrasing Beethoven's 
Hallelujah Chorus, Salterelle by Saint 
Saens, works by Stephen C. Foster and 
A. Walter Kramer’s Before the Paling 
of the Stars. The music for two pianos 
included works by Mozart, Florent 
Schmitt, Rachmaninoff, Ilyinski, and 
Saint-Saens. 

A program celebrating the seven 
tieth birthday of Richard Strauss was 
given by the Fortnightly Musical Club 
at Steinway Hall. Lionel Nowak, as 
sisting guest pianist, played the sonata 
Op. 18, with Eugene Bergen. William 
Newman and Seville Shagrin performed 
the Burlesque and Helen Boethelt 
Woodward sang a number of Strauss’s 
finest songs, accompanied by Ben Burtt 

The orchestra of Western Reserve 
University, conducted by Arthur Shep 
herd, appeared in Severance Hall on 
Nov. 24, playing Mr. Shepherd’s or 
chestration of the music of Henry and 
William Lawes written for Miltons’s 
Comus, a masque presented by the Uni 
versity Players and directed by Nadin 
Miles. 


The music department of 


Wester! 


Reserve University, gave a program of 


seventeenth century vocal music, wit! 
Lila Robeson as guest artist, at Amas: 
Stone Chapel on Nov. 25. Montverdi 
Scarlatti, Heinrich Schiitz, and Hent 
Purcell were the composers represented 
with motets and madrigals by less fam 
ous writers. ERNESTINE ALDERSON 
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